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Remington Palma 


Again Demonstrates 


Remarkable Accuracy 


~& The recent Eastern Small Bore Cham- 
J pionship Matches at Sea Girt, N. J., 
developed many startling and brilliant 
examples of shooting skill and accu- 

racy of rifles and ammunition. 


Among the most notable of these was 

papee ese ieee the sterling performance of Mr. H. J. 

me — ae Wood in Match C, a reentry at 200 yards, in 

nemaineeints which he made a consecutive run of 56 
bull's- eyes. 





It is an undisputed fact that the real test of ammunition accuracy -is eats 
at the longest range. Moreover, it is obvious that in order to win rifle matches 
and make long runs, the ammunition must be capable of small groups and, 


above all, uniformity. 


Small bore shooters will do well, therefore, to keep in mind always that small 
groups occasionally mean “in” and “out” shooting or indifferent results. 


The factory standard set for Remington Palma Ammunition requires uniform- 
ity as well as a certain de- 
gree of accuracy. 


There can only be one win- 
ner of a shooting match but 
the names of those who ap- 
pear most frequently among 
the runners-up will event- 
ually head the list. 


Why not give the Reming- 
ton Palma .22 long rifle a 
fair test in your favorite 


Small Bore Rifle> 


NOT A RECORD, BUT AN EXCELLENT TARGET 


REMINGTON PALMA 
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Manana 
By Capt. Charles AsKins 


E ALL know the story of the Mexican who when 
W xx to do anything says very cheerfully, “Si Senor, 

manana.” We know with great certainty that his 
tomorrow will never come, and we consider him no more than 
a good for nothing, worthless, lying hombre who has no idea 
on earth of doing what is required. Therefore we congratu- 
late ourselves on being an American, and Americans do not 
make idle promises about tomorrow. Nevertheless the Amer- 
ican workman might very likely say, “Nothin’ doin’, boss, 
nothin’ doing!” On being further urged, as we would urge 
the Mexican, he might add, “Didn’t I tell you I was busy 
and couldn’t do it? Now you git to hell out-a here!” 

Moreover, we, all of us, live in a land of tomorrow, only 
we do not admit it as does the naive Mexican. All of us 
mean to do the things tomorrow which we cannot do today. 
Not only will we accomplish more tomorrow, but the things 
we do will be finer, Tomorrow we will all be better men and 
women. Things went wrong today, conditions balked our 
good intentions, temptations came to us that can never come 
again, but tomorrow— ‘Tomorrow, not only the sun may be 
shining, but the sun will be shining. Today, perhaps the wind 
was blowing and we scattered our bullets all over the target, 
shot rotten, but tomorrow the winds will whisper gentle en- 
couragement, the sun will shine with a kindly light, worry and 
anxiety will not touch us, and we will put up a noble perform- 
ance. Why not? We have it in us; we have always had it in 
us—only waiting until tomorrow to prove it to the whole world. 

What if tomorrow never comes? The.man who concedes to 
himself that he never can do the things tomorrow which he 
could not do today, has reached the end of his rope. He is dead 
today, though he seem alive. Hope is gone and faith is gone 
and charity is gone—charity for himself. “For him no more 
shall come sweet morn or dewy eve, or daylight’s soft surprise.” 
No matter how old, no matter how ill, no matter how weak, 
tomorrow will be a better day; yea, and all the tomorrows 
’ that are to come. 

Today the shooting was poor, and the last year, and all our 
life, looking back upon it, it was not what it should have been, 
but tomorrow the wild ducks will flash by on whistling wings, 
the quail will rise in whirring flight, the grouse roar forth from 
the laurel thicket, the red deer whistle shrill at peep o’ day, and 
the lordly moose show huge and black against the evening sky. 
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What matter the things that happened to us today, broken 
promises, lost friends, lost love, tomorrow is coming, yea, many 
a glorious tomorrow extending through all the years that are 
to come. 


Today is dead and gone or we are waiting for its passing; 
tomorrow is vibrant with life. What the Mexican promised us 
with Latin politeness, we are promising ourselves with Saxon 
hope. Heaven is no more than our conception of what tomor- 
row should be. Tomorrow has never yet come, but we all 
know that it will come by and by. Each to his own bent, all 
the good things that we have wanted and could not have, all 
the fine things that we meant to do and could not, all the 
fullness of life for which we were born will come to us by and 
by in an endless tomorrow. Of such is the kingdom to come. 


Every man to his bent! Such is the tomorrow that nmmust 
come to him. To the Jew a land of golden streets and ever- 
lasting psalm singing, to the pagan Norseman feasting and 
fighting, to the shooting man the wheel and dash and spring 
of endless processions of wild fowl. For me, the only change 
I could ask from some great day on the marsh is that I’d 
like to be able to say at the end, to the great bag of birds be- 
fore me, presto change, and they would all come to life and 
fly away again as sound as ever. 


Therefore do not blame the poor Mexican for promising 
things tomorrow which he cannot do today. We are all doing 
that; we must do it. Promise another nothing that cold logic 
doesn’t dictate; promise yourself everything that imagination 
paints, for the good things and the great things of life come 
only to the man who can see them away off. They are coming 
tomorrow, all these fine things, and we could not welcome 
them unless we knew of their coming. The things for which 
our eyes search, far into tomorrow, are the things that we shall 
see—the things which will presently come to us. To those who 
see trouble, trouble will come; those who look for despair will 
see his black shadow; but the sun of bright things is shining on 
the mountain top, to be seen by those who look, and presently 
will penetrate to the deepest canyon in which we may be plod- 
ding now. All the days of our life we have been looking be- 
yond the night, seeing tomorrow, and even if distance lends 
enchantment, without our dream of tomorrow today would 
never come. 
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The Improved Winchester Model 52 


ERHAPS the most evident improvement 
P:: rifles that has come as a result of in- 

tense specialization in small bore shoot- 
ing, and in International shooting with larger 
rifles has been in the stock. Whereas before 
the World War the vast majority of shooters 
used the ‘as issued” stock, and most of them 
never heard or thought of anything else, to- 
day we find the large majority of match rifle- 
men either shooting stocks made to fit them 
personally, or using one of the newly designed 
small bore or match stocks in which have 
been incorporated the features which recent 
experience has proved to be well worth while. 
The older “as issued” stocks, with their very 





low comb, their short length, and their large 
drop at the heel, are now seldom seen except 
where the conditions of the match call for the 
straight service rifle. While the new type 
of stock may not actually demonstrate its 
advantage in a single score, yet it gives much 
steadier holding, and greatly reduces fatigue, 
as well as increases the rapidity with which 
one can catch first aim, and thus it is bound 
to increase the scores in the long run. Par- 
ticularly, I think, it will help to eliminate 
the occasional slight flinch which often lowers 
a score a point or more. 

The’ Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
did a mighty fine piece of work when they 
put out their Model 52 rifle in 1919. They 
gave us a first class small bore rifle, an ex- 
tremely accurate weapon, and one so well 
designed, and so standardized that it is almost 
impossible to improve upon it except in one 
or two respects. As from our experience we 
have come to learn what a rifle stock should 
be we find that the stock on this rifle does 
not quite meet our ideas. The Model 52 
was put out at the very start of the small 
bore game in the United States when it was 
thought that small bore shooting would par- 
allel military rifle shooting more closely than 
it has done. As a consequence the stock was 
given the same dimensions as the standard 
Springfield stock. Most shooters have since 
found that the drop at comb and heel, and 
the length were far from being such as to 
give the steadiest holding and least fatigue in 
shooting. 

Late last fall we had an ink!ing that an 
improvement in this respect was tc come as 
‘a Winchester advertisement appeared which 








By Townsend Whelen 


depicted a new stock of apparently much 
better dimensions and lines on this celebrated 
rifle. But the ad was just a little premature, 
And I was kept busy explaining to the fra- 
ternity through the columns of the Dope Bag 
that the manufacturers, while they did con- 
template a change, had as yet not actually 
started to make the new stocks. Then the 
genial Pete Carney came down to the annual 
N. R. A. meeting in February, commissioned 
to find out just what kind of stock, and the 
dimensions and shape that would most nearly 
meet the ideas of the majority of small bore 
shooters. We filled him full of the dope, and 
he started back for New Haven promising 


that the new stock would be forecoming just 
as quickly as the factory could get into pro- 
duction on it. At last it has arrived, ard [ 
have had one of the new ones at Fort Ben- 
ning for some weeks to try out. 

It needed but a cursory examination to 
show that the new model was a great im- 
provement, and in fact was about as idea! as 
it is possible to make a machine made stock 
The comb is three-quarters of an inch higher, 
the heel is half an inch higher, and the length 
is half an inch longer than the old Model 52 
stock. The dimensions of the new stock are, 
length 13% inches, drop at heel 234 inches, 
and drop at comb 13% inches. The pistol grip 
has been made more curved and pushed up 
nearer the trigger guard, and the lines of the 
stock have been made much more pleasing. 
Also a new butt-plate of exactly the same 
shape and dimensions as that on the service 
Springfield has been added. This butt-plate 
is of steel, and is sharply checked so as to 
prevent slipping on the shoulder. 5 

The improvement was very noticeable as 
soon as the rifle was placed to the shoulder. 
In fact the new stock made the weapon handle 
just like the best made to order rifles. Just 
to be sure that I was right in my crinion of 
it I gathered together the two best rifle shots 
at the Infantry School, and together we went 
down to the experimental range and spent 
several afternoons shooting the new rifle. The 
conditions were not ideal for a test, the heat 
being intense, and the glare very bad. We 
shot both with scope and with metallic sights, 
and at 50, 100, and 200 yards. Despite the 
bad conditions we all three of us averaged 
ninety-eight per cent at all ranges, and we 
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were all of the opinion that the stock and 
butt-plate are now just exactly right for the 
average small bore shooter. To one who has 
shot the old style stock much the improve- 
ment is really remarkable. It should increase 
the scores considerably, and this is saying a 
lot when it is remembered that even with the 
old stock the Winchester Model 52 has easily 
led all other makes of rifles in the number 
or matches won since small bore shooting 
started in the United States. 

The remainder of the rifle has not been 
changed. The manufacturers frankly admit 
that they cannot make the barrel and the 
action any better, and in fact that also seems 


to be the verdict of the shooters because I 
have never heard a single criticism of either 
barrel, action, or accuracy. 

There is one little detail, however, in which 
I think the rifle might be improved. I refer 
to the elevation scale on the leaf of the rear 
sight. That scale is evidently put there so 
one can read and record his clevations, and 
can therefore set his sight for any desired 
elevation. But it is not satisfactory for this 
purpose because it does not mean anything. 
The elevating screw clicks for each half- 
minute of elevation as it should. But when 
one comes to record the number of half 
minutes he has taken, and to make note of 
his correct elevation at 50, 100, 150, 175, and 
200 yards he finds he is all at sea because 
there are between twelve and thirteen clicks 
or half-minutes in going from one graduation 
on the leaf to another. Of course it is per- 
fectly plain that this was a mistake. The 
graduations should be for ten clicks or half- 
minutes of elevation, then one could read the 
scale easily and accurately, could record the 
100-yard elevation, for example, as “22,” and 
could use the elevation tables in finding out 
his other sight adjustments. As it is now 
the only way one can record his elevation is 
by first shooting and getting the sight set 
correctly, and then carefully screwing the 
sight down to the graduation below the index 


on the slide, counting the number of clicks, - 


and then recording the elevation as, for ex- 
ample, “Four clicks above the third gradua- 
tion from the bottom.” How much easier 
and more convenient would it be if this 
scale read accurately in multiples of ten clicks. 
Then if one shot at (Continued on Page 16) 
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UST now a great many people—some of 
them high ranking Army officers who in- 
fluence War Department policies, and 

Congressmen who influence appropriation bills 
—are asking, “Of what use are the National 
Matches?” 

A few of them are sufficiently interested 
to want to come out and see these national 
marksmanship competitions at first hand, but 
they usually arrive in camp toward the close 
of the matches when the digging has all been 
done, and nothing but the spectacular side 
of the system is apparent. 

Wherefore, although somewhat impressed 
by the statistics of what has been accom- 
plished, they depart without having really 
become acquainted with the deeply serious 
side of the National Match system; the un- 
tomantic grind which goes on day after long 
day following the opening of the matches and 
which has everything to do with building up 
proficiency in marksmanship throughout the 
regular establishment and with developing po- 
tential instructors in the art of handling small 
arms from the ranks of civilian riflemen. 

Could every Army officer and congressman 
who has been skeptical of the value of the 
National Matches to the nation have visited 
Camp Perry between August 28 and Septem- 
ber 6, his question would have received a 
very definite, tangible and practical answer. 


= BEBBY 


He would have seen no neck-and-neck 
finishes between seasoned teams locked 
in a close contest for the laurels of 
victory; he would have seen no spec- 
tacular feats of marksmanship, nor the 
award of splendid trophies—for all that 
is yet to come, now that the real work 
is done, and there remains only the prac- 
tical application of the principles which 
have been taught. 


But he would have had the very val- 
uable opportunity of seeing American 
marksmen of the future in the making. 
From little tads who didn’t even look 
the age limit of nine years and who 
were in the Junior Camp, up through 
the ranks of well set-up youth who form 
the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. teams, 
to the more mature National Guards- 
men and civilian riflemen, he would have 
found hundreds of shooters each one 
intent on learning the science of marks- 
manship, pursuing what is generally re- 
garded as a sport with the cold intense- 
ness of purpose which made it gruelling 
work, and all under the supervision of 
men who are past masters in all phases 
of handling and using firearms. 


By this time next year, when a new group 
of neophites gather on the National Match 
range, each of this year’s students will have 
not only perfected himself as a marksman 
but will undoubtedly have interested others 
in the game. 

Thus the serious work of the National 
Matches has gone on for nearly a decade; 
and thus it will go on for decades longer, 
establishing upon a firm foundation that 
essentially American tradition, and intensely 
practical national bulwark—the art of straight 
shooting. 


| fare marked improvement in range and 
housing facilities, embodying the begin- 
nings of the new mile-long firing line, as well 
as a new system of sanitation, Camp Perry 
was ready for the greatest influx of shooters 
in its history, when the vanguard of the rifle- 
men arrived on August 28. 

But since the camp is still in the midst of 
its serious activities, what has been done in 
the arrangement of the range, and other such 
details must be set aside until later, to make 
way for the real story of the first week in 
camp which was devoted entirely to the school 
of instruction. 

Heretofore similar periods have been re- 
ferred to as “The Small Arms Firing School.” 
Perhaps in later years other similar periods 
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IHUTS 


will be so designated. But not this period for 
1924. It is known here in camp, as “Pete 
Bonham’s School” and so christened, the ap- 
pelation will doubtless survive, since Capt. 
Francis G. Bonham, Infantry (Tanks) cer- 
tainly hung up a record this year that will be 
hard to beat. 

To begin with, Captain Bonham was placed 
in command of a corps of instructors each 
man of whom was either a graduate of the 
Infantry School of Arms at Fort Benning, 
or had been a candidate for, or a member of, 
a Service team competing in previous National 
Matches. 

To make sure that his instructors were 
thoroughly familiar with the work they would 
be called upon to do, for five days prior to 
the arrival of team at Camp Perry the in- 
structors themselves underwent a “refresher 
course,” including all the lectures, critiques, 
and actual shooting practice which they would 
later conduct for the benefit of the groups 
under their instruction. 

The men who took the course at Pete Bon- 
ham’s School aside from the Reserve Officers’ 
and Citizens’ Training Camp men, included 
an unusually large number of “unattached 
civilians” and several National Guard outfits, 
which were seeking to develop among their 
personnel, officers and men capable of under- 
taking the training of marksmen at their home 
stations. This did not include the Junior Rifle 
Corps of 28 youngsters who were given in- 
struction in .22 caliber rifle shooting in an 
entirely independent course. 

During the school of instruction, which al- 
though following generally the lines of similar 
previous schools, was given in some respects 
broader application to the problems of the 
shooter, all of the customary lectures, cri- 
tiques, triangulation drills, instructions in dis- 
mounting, assembling and cleaning arms and 
in actual target practice, were held; but in 
addition a very valuable training in range op- 
eration was given, the pits and the firing 
line being manned alternately by the R. O. 
T. C. and the C. M. T. C. and “dummy runs” 
of the targets held, giving the students some 
very practical instruction in range operation. 


M*Y a good story crops up at every 
National Match. The best for this year 


so far might be called, “How a New Idea Was 
Brought to Main Street.” It had its genesis 
in the efforts of the dwellers along Commer- 
cial Row to provide reflectors for the lights 
in the long line of buildings which serve as 
cook shacks during the National Guard en- 
campment and as exhibit rooms during the 
National Matches. 














Arvin of the Western staff, possessed of a 
brilliant inspiration, journeyed to Port Clinton 
and there in the novelty store called for a 
large tin dishpan. Being provided therewith 
he thumped and tested the utensil, called for 
a can opener, and without more ado cut a 
neat round hole in the bottom of the pan 
while the saleswoman stood by horrified. 

“Lookit ’im!” she cried to the proprietor. 
“He’s ruined it!” And Arvin sadly shook 
his head and replied, “Yes; it is ruined; but 
I had to see what kind of metal this was, and 
I’m afraid the tin is too light for what I 
want.” 

“But you gotta pay for it,” the alarmed 
saleswoman protested. 

“Sure,” Arvin assented, paid his bill and 
left the store with the dishpan. 

Other representatives on Commercial Row 
were tipped off, went to the Port and bought 
dishpans, mutilated them, and left without 
explanation. Through it all, the saleswoman, 
though mystified, stoutly stood the strain 
until Lew Weldin, of the Hercules Company, 
dropped in and selected ten dishpans, ex- 

. amined them, piled them on the floor and 
‘called for the now very much dulled can 


opener. This spilled the beans. 
“My Gawd!” the harassed saleswoman 
cried . “Here’s another one o’ them nuts. 


They’ve ruined twenty in th’ last two days, 
an Heavin’ knows what they’ve got against 
them innercent dishpans!” 

But by that time Lew was busy cutting 
the little circles out of the pan bottoms, 











Musical members of the Hawaiian Team tried 
hard to bring an atmosphere of balmy Waikiki 
to the beach along Lake Erie, but the Chill winds 
off the water made the undertaking a bit difficult. 


and rendering them forever useless as water 
containers, but the exhibit houses along 
Commercial Row are all sporting dishpan 
reflectors. 





AMP PERRY has never been in better 
shape than that which obtained when 
the students for the small arms firing school 
reported. The manner in which the arriving 
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teams were cared for, 
and the snap which 
characterized the op- 
eration of the range 
gives evidence that 
the “standardization 
policy” which was 
adopted a few years 
ago in_ connection 
with the staging of 
the government an- 
nual shoot, is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. 
More than that, the 
War Department is 
now working to de- 
temine the extent to 
which the National 
Matches may be made 
of further value as a 
military asset, in addition to their recog- 
nized function of providing the machinery 
through which proficiency in marksmanship 
may be built up in the regular establishment 
and potential instructors developed from the 
ranks of civilian riflemen. 

To this end, and for the purpose of broad- 
ening the sphere of the National Matches 
making of them a perpetual rather than merely 
an annual institution, a report from the execu- 
tive officer has been requested by the Adjutant 
General of the Army. 

In addition to general suggestions touching 
upon the conduct of future National Matches, 
there will be submitted a personnel list of 
officers who possess the special training requi- 
site for National Match duty, and also data 
which will enable the War Department to de- 
termine whether a permanent National Match 
headquarters should be established and how 
such action would affect problems such as 
those involved in the holding of tryouts for 
international teams, and similar rifle shooting 
activities. 


“Ww ILL there be a crowd at Camp Perry 
this year?” is the question which has 
been propounded many times since the date 
of the matches was announced, and which can 
be answered very definitely now. There will 
be and there is—meaning that very large num- 
ber of riflemen turned out for the preliminary 
school and an unusually large attendance is 
expected for the matches proper. In fact 
basing an estimate upon the teams already 
in and upon the number of States known to 
have teams on the way, it is probable that 
in addition to the Service teams, the R. O. 
T. C. and the C. M. T. C. teams, there will 
be National Guard teams from every State 
with the possible exception of Maryland, Ne- 
vada, Virginia and South Dakota, and at least 
twenty civilian teams. 

This will bring the 1924 population under 
canvas on Lake Erie.up to about 4,600 peo- 
ple, which is a good thousand more than the 
average attendance. And all this in spite of 
the well-grounded small pox scare in neigh- 
boring communities which undoubtedly ac- 
tuated many competitors in staying away. 
The small pox however has not so far in- 








Commercial Row catia a new idea to Main Street when they 
bought up all the dishpans in town and converted them into 
reflectors to aid in illuminating the exhibition houses. 
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vaded Camp Perry or any of the towns in its 
immediate vicinity, and the entire National 
Guard Camp was conducted without develop- 
ing anything which even remotely suggested 
the plague. Nevertheless every man in camp 
who did not possess a certificate of vaccina- 
tion within five years previous was vaccinated, 
shooters on the leg, all same young lady who 
wishes to wear evening gowns, and the medical 
staff of the camp was kept extremely busy 
checking up on new arrivals. Those who could 
not produce satisfactory evidence of protec- 
tion, were given their choice of submitting to 
vaccination or of leaving camp. 

In spite of the fact that the situation out 
of which grew the necessity of vaccination 
was a serious one, the vaccination of the 
shooters in camp has its lighter side, and there 
were many limping to the firing line this year 
assuming the sitting position with groans and § 
lamentations. During the first week of the 
camp, more than 400 shooters received treat- 
ment. 




































"vo affairs of great interest to the 
shooters in camp this year are the pro- 
posed match for the Argentine Navy Cup, and 
Defense Day celebration. 
The Argentine Cup, a handsome trophy, 
presented, as its name implies, by the Argen- 
tine Navy, was last competed for in 1913 at 
Camp Perry. The conditions of the match 
call for teams of five shooters; ten shots each 
at 600 yards, ten shots at 1,000 yards and 10 
shots each standing, kneeling and prone at 300 
meters, the United States to use the Spring- 
field and the Argentines, their service Mauser. 
The conditions further specify that the match 
may be shot whenever ships of either country 
are in the ports of the other, and at present 
two Argentine ships are in Fore River, Mass., 
undergoing repairs. 

The question of a match between members 
of the crew of these ships and the United 
States Navy has been taken up officially by 
the Navy Department, a team from our Blue 
jackets desiring to shoot the match at Camp 
Perry. A tentative date has been set for the 
match providing for it on September 19 
and 20th. (Continued on Page 15) 
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Why Secretaries Leave Home 


By Capt. Edward C. Crossman 











HAVE been much interested in reading 
I in the recent issues of the American 

rifleshooters’ War Cry, printed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the conclusions of various 
worthy gentlemen as to the duties of a rifle 
club secretary. 

A composite of the diverse opinions ex- 
pressed, mostly, I suspect by enthusiastic par- 
ties with some six months’ service to, their 
credit, would lead one to the conclusion that 
the ideal rifle club secretary would have to 
abandon his business, cease all other forms of 
recreation than secretarying, divorce his wife, 
snub his friends, cancel his magazine subscrip- 
tions, cut his hours of slumber in half, and 
donate from fifteen dollars upward per month 
to the holy cause. 

His duties, I gather, range from maintaining 
a retail shooting accessory store without salary 
or profit, of course, to soothing the fevered 
brow of the brother who has just hooked a 
three o’clock two for a bull’s-eye pull, and 
who wants then and there to sally forth to 
the butts and muchly abate one marker who 
is a legitimate descendant of the well known 
Ananias and Sapphira—Ananias being a gen- 
tleman who was born too soon in history to 
get a job on a Hearst newspaper. 

It is a well known fact, of course, that a 
marking boy is a fellow who spends much of 
his time poking with difficulty the stem of his 
spotter through the target where no bullet 
hole exists and totally ignoring the existing 
and convenient hole into which he might in- 
sert said spotter were he not a person fond 
of work like most marking boys. A peculiar- 
ity in this respect is that when he thus ignores 
the real bullet hole and sticks his spotter in 
a totally holeless portion of the target, the 
real bullet hole is in the bull’s-eye, and the 
site selected by this knave for his boring opcer- 
tions is somewhere out in the white. Yea, 
year in and year out have I had this deplor- 
able marking boy habit invited to my atten- 
tion. 

It would seem, returning to our ideal secre- 
tary, that his weekly literary and of course 
unpaid output for the glorification of his club 
and the members thereof—mostly the mem- 
bers—should equal that of Jack London when 
Jack was going good, the same being about 
5,000 words per day. Having thus wooed the 
muse, he must then present him and his liter- 
ary efforts at the offices of various newspapers 
and obtain acceptance thereof by the sporting 
editors, it being a well known fact that the 
average sporting editor is simply honing to 
print rifle club news even though it crowds 
out baseball, golf, and the snappy halftone of 
Fanny Fewclothes, the bathing beauty, who 
looks as if she’d won the competition for 
prize Jerseys. 

Although the matter of purchase of rifles, 
ammunition, and the various accessories that 
are necessary to make life full and complete 
for the rifle nut, is now a matter which lies 
entirely between the nut, his wife, his con- 
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science and the D. C. M., still is the job sawed 
off on the secretary whenever that unhappy 
bird’s attention is not on the job, and his 
guard is down. The usual subterfuge is that 
the Hon. Secretary has so much more influence 
and knows the ropes so much better, which 
apple sauce serves to cover up the retreat of 
the miscreant before the official can gather 
that he has been kidded successfully one more 
time. 

Then, when three to six days have elapsed, 
the secretary is run ragged by daily inquiries 
as to the fate of that order, the last three days 
before its arrival being devoted to thinly 
veiled insinuations that the secretary probably 
forged the name of the D. C. M. and kept the 
cash himself. 

When after due time or even more time 
as is usually the case, the order arrives, and 
the barrel turns out to have some chatter 
marks on the lands or some tool marks in the 
grooves, the secretary is requested to write 
the D. C. M. or the Arsenal at fault, a letter 
which will raise large, generous, crinkly blis- 
ters on the hide of the said D. C. M. or 
armory C. O., the which will of course add 
much to the reputed pull of the secretary 
which was the reason for first giving him the 
task. 

It is of course a well known fact that a 
secretary has nothing else to do, also that 
he is a little goofy, else he would not be sec- 
retary. 

For ten years I held down the secretary 
job of one of the live wire rifle clubs of this 
country, the term of office being unfortunately 
interrupted by the minor consideration of ac- 
cepting a commission in the Army of the 
U. S., then at war, but which was looked upon 
as a rather futile excuse to get out of the 
work of the office. 

As other secretaries will agree, giving up a 
secretary’s job to take a commission in time 
of war, even though one’s hopes were realized 
and the job with a fighting division about to 
sail overseas, promised only sweet peace and 
security for a change. 

Once more, having uncautiously emerged 
from my safe den in the Oregon woods, I have 
had this same job in the same old club again 
wished on me and I am assiduously endeavor- 
ing to find out, as I endeavored during a pre- 
vious incumbency, what section of what by- 
laws say that a rifle club secretary is neces- 
sarily the club goat. 

In British circles the club secretary is called 
the Hon. Secretary, meaning the honorary 
secretary. In American clubs he is called 
everything but that, but mostly things that 
do not put anybody in mind of honorary. 

Ordinarily the secretary of any outfit from 
a mining company to a golf club, is a bird 
who is supposed to handle the correspondence 
and the records. 

During my ten years of secretarial work 
with the rifle club, my tools for handling this 
correspondence and keeping the records in- 
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cluded a pick and shovel, about two barrels 
of target paste, various hammers, saws, axes, 
baling wire, pasters, marking discs and monkey 
wrenches. 

This kid-glove literary work included the 
installation of various butts at which those 
worked whom we could entice therein, an 
automatic clay bird trap, a running deer, firing 
points, etc., etc—the etc. meaying those other 
jobs which now escape my attention. 

In theory these are the functions of the 
range master or executive officer who hires 
them done, but when said range master is 
a dud, or is absent which is about the same 
thing, and the club has about forty dollars 
over and above the next installment of range 
rent, Sec. 11, Paragraph 8 of the bylaws 
doesn’t say that the secretary is supposed to 
see that the work is done including doing it 
himself. This section and paragraph does not 
say so, but he does it just the same, for some 
reason. 

Another job the said secretary, not men- 
tioned by the bylaws, but one of the most 
important in his list, is that of unpaid pub- 
licity agent, which, in professional lines is one 
of the best paying of the lines of literary en- 
deavor. 

All he has to do is to give up his Sunday 
evenings settling tied scores for eleventh place 
by the Creedmoore method, between Sam 
Hill and John Doe, the decision being entirely 
satisfactory to Sam and entirely not so to 
the other party, then arranging them in nu- 
merical order and typing the thrilling story 
of Bill Spivens, 200 yards, 44, Bill Murphy, 
43, etc., etc., and then endeavoring to give 
a sprightly touch to the tale itself as to the 
deeds of Bill Spivins. 

As it well known by all secretaries, the only 
time the secretary feels like giving such story 
a nice snappy style is when he is high, and 
then using his own monicker is not considered 
good form. It never seems to occur to the 
rank and file of a club that the bubbling en- 
thusiasm and the wit and humor of the ideal 
rifle shoot story are not exactly spontaneous 
when one is writing about a shoot in which 
he got something like seventh place. 

The ideal secretary, therefore, should not 
shoot, this permitting him to feel that he 
could easily have topped the high score of 
those he is writing about. 

After the said literary composition is fin- 
ished all this poor half-witted party has to do 
is to take it or them if there are several live 
papers in his town—to the newspaper offices, 
and there kid the sporting editor into printing 
some 25 per cent of what the secretary has 
written by the Hunt and Peck system of type- 
writing technique. 

The same success in getting over publicity 
for any other game, done by a professional 
publicity man, would bring in about fifty dol- 
lars per week. The reward of the secretary is 
in heaven. We can only hope he’ll manage 
to call around to collect it—or leave a for- 


















warding address in case he holds with the old 
Methodist ideas of the hereafter. 

The highest reward of the secretary, nine 
times out of ten, is merely the silence of his 
fellow members. If the scores do not appear 

in the particular copy of the Bilaetter or Cla- 
rion which the club members happen to see— 
most of them evidently getting their news by 
reading the paper held by some other man in 
the street car, then do said members raise up 
their voices and want to know whereinell the 
scores were, they weren’t printed in the papers. 

If nobody says anything that is usually a 
favorable sign that the shoot story ran in the 
first three columns of the first page next to 
the cable news. 

One of the revelations that will come to 
the new secretary is the fact that the literacy 
standard of our country is even lower than 
the figures of our draft boards seemed to in- 
dicate. The new secretary will realize with 
a violent start that the fellow who is known 
to the secretary as a college graduate, got 
clear through college, not to mention high 
school and grammar school without being able 
to read simple English. 

The first proof of this will be when the 
secretary posts on the bulletin board the an- 
nouncement of the program for the day, using 
short Anglo-Saxon words such as “will be ten 
shots rapid fire, A target, 200 yards.” 

Most of the members appearing at the 
range will not even essay the task of reading 
the bulletin board, realizing that this is beyond 
their education, but even those who do hope- 
fully essay it, depending on the faint gleam- 
ings of memory as to the teachings of their 
early school days, will spend fifteen minutes 
in absorbed contemplation of said board, and 
will then hunt up the secretary and want to 
know what’s on for the day. 

The second proof will be that though the 
scores are run in the ordinary English-language 
newspapers of the city, supposing it is an 
American city instead of New York or Berlin 
or Jerusalem, and use up from six to sixteen 
inches of space, and have on them such in- 
telligent headings writ by the sporting editor 
as “Bill Murphy Wins Trapshoot at 200 
Yards,” in spite of all this, half of the members 
next appearing at the range will want to know 
why the scores were not printed. 

Even allowing that in many cases the bird 
sitting next to the club member on the morn- 
ing car didn’t turn over to the sporting page 
before the club member got off, I still think 
that this happens often enough to prove that 
many of said members must have been look- 
ing only at the pictures, due to the lack of 
early education to which I have referred. 

The two most important things in a rifle 
club are good fellowship, and plenty of pub- 
licity. 

Wherefore the two most important items 
of club equipment consist of a fellow who 
can and will use a typewriter, whether it be 
the secretary or some other incautious bird— 
and one of the Government issue rifles which 
are the dog of nobody and get cleaned when 
the hole no longer goes clear through the 
barrel. 

The first item is to obtain the life-giving 
publicity for the club. 
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The second is to bend over the head of the 
bellyacher who may crawl into the club in 
spite of all the care of the membership com- 
mittee. 

Because, while crabbing over one’s own 
poor holding, or one’s own poor equipment, 
or poor judgment, or poor ammunition, or the 
bad conditions, or the ill luck, or any other 
one of the famous 57 varieties of alibis of 
the Fort Pitt Club for its members, is per- 
missible the other variety of crabbing—the 
better equipment of some other man, or his 
better conditions, or the way the club is run 
or the way the president wears his hair— 
should be met with action that is ten seconds 
quicker than instantaneous. 

And this action should be to shut up the 
whiner, once and for all. 

There is a variety of crabbing that is rueful 
and good natured, that has a sting for no 
man, and a reflection for none, that is refresh- 
ing to the soul of the crabber and only half- 
listened to by the assemblage. It is a sort 
of safety valve and lets the fellow with the 
off shot or poor score feel as much better as 
the woman who tells at great length about her 
operation. 

Then there is the bellyaching that is dif- 
ferent again, from allegation as to the un- 
fairness of the equipment of some member 
who is incidentally a better shot, to criticisms 
as to the way the club is run. Inasmuch as 
such critics never take the officer concerned 
apart and talk peacefully with him as to the 
changes suggested, but instead sit around and 
whine like an old gate on two rusty hinges, 
this individual is one who will wreck the tone 
and happiness of a club in about three shoots. 

He should be shut up emphatically, the first 
time and kicked out of the club the second 
time, because there is no cure for such a 
fellow, he spent years accumulating his dis- 
position. 

Men, in the last analysis, go out to a rifle 
club for enjoyment, for recreation, the least 
of which is the actual shooting, and the most 
of which is the pleasure of the company of 
their fellow savages. It is the same motive 
that sends a fellow across town in the evening 
to attend the lodge meeting of the High and 
Mighty Order of Royal Pajamas. 

See to it, therefore, that the members of 
your club are good fellows, and not spoiled 
babies. It is an error to assume that the rifle 
club should be merely a cross-section of the 
men who go to make up the ordinary com- 
munity. This is wrong. If you selected a 
lot of nice pets to represent a cross section 
of the little brothers of your section of the 
country, it would include the loathly copper- 
head, the rattlesnake, the skunk and the 
weasel, and you’d speedily weed out your 
menageries to the specimens more acceptable 
to mankind. 

So with your rifle club, it must be a hand 
picked, and tried minority of the fellows your 
community may boast, the good fellows, and 
the good sports and the good losers. The 
true cross section of humanity which you’d 
find in a draft regiment, is not for your rifle 
club, you are in too close contact with your 
members, and rifle shooting too promptly 
brings out their bad points—if any. 
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So these three hundred member rifle clubs 
are all right on paper, but poor in actual 
working out. Good fellowship is difficult in 
a mob scene. Scrutiny of applicants is im- 
possible during the time of probation with any 
such gang. A lot of smaller rifle clubs to 
make up the three hundred is preferable as a 
solution. 

The fellow whose task it is to put over the 
club publicity, which usually means the sec- 
retary, has to study his sporting editor friends 
and their peculiarities. The larger the town, 
the more difficult it is to get the scores into 
print, at least with anything more than a head 
and two lines of story over the scores. 

Nine out of ten sporting editors live in the 
most abysmal ignorance of shooting of any 
sort, nor were enough of them in the Army, 
apparently, to change this lack of education. 
Most of them, particularly the assistants in 
the sporting department, are graduates of high 
schools or universities, and. thoroughly seeped 
in athletics. After a bit they get much of 
this hammered out of them, until about all 
they can see is baseball, football, a track meet, 
and golf. 

Wherefore while the sandlot baseball team, 
turning in its box score on the back of a tough 
looking envelope, is always sure of publication 
of its scores, the scores of those queer and 
little-known birds, the rifle shooters, trap- 
shooters, roque fiends and archery addicts, are 
those which are crowded out if any have 
to go. 

It is pretty tough on rifle and trap shooting 
to say so, but it is a face that one of the Los 
Angeles papers runs a regular department for 
checker players in its sporting pages, with an 
editor to handle the matter, but no such de- 
partment is given to the shooting game, nor 
are the scores always sure of publication. 

One of the best edited of the sporting de- 
partments of our great national newspapers, 
is the sporting section of the Los Angeles 
Times, run by my old friend William Henry. 
I doubt very much if Bill knows whether a 
shotgun has grooves in it, or*whether a rifle 
has two barrels ordinarily, but he is broad- 
minded enough to want to run a well balanced 
sporting section, and realizes that the hunting 
license sale of Los Angeles represents a class 
which is usualy interested in shooting scores 
and means many thousand readers. We rarely 
have trouble getting our publicity into print 
in the Times—but—the other night when Bill 
was doubtless off watch—our scores and story 
were crowed out by the usual newspaper de- 
cision as to which constituted important news 
and which did not. 

I therefore sat down and writ my friend 
Bill a letter in which I suggested that if it 
were necessary we would arrange to shake 
down some commercial business house for a 
set of free uniforms, and join the sandlot 
league as a rifle club, which seemed to be the 
sine qua non for getting into print. That 
at present we were a lot of amateur shooters, 
not advertising any battery agency, hat store, 
delivery service, or any other commercial en- 
terprise, that we were the only shooting or- 
ganization in Los Angeles turning in our scores 
for publication and that we might have as 
many folks interested (Continued on Page 16) 
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requirements of 

sportsmanship on 
the part of your ad- 
versary be his ability 
to take you out for a 
good licking and make 
you like it, then the 
Canadian Rifle Team 
that trimmed us so 
nicely on Connaught 
Range on August 28 
is a past master in 
the art. Under the 
bluest of blue skies, 
amid the fishiest of 
fishy winds they 
handed eight of our 
select riflemen a neat 
defeat and made us 
like it so well we 
were almost glad it happened this way. Per- 
haps we were more nearly glad that evening 
over in Quebec Province at the nice dinner 
they gave us at the Royal Ottawa Golf Club, 
but we certainly never begrudged them their 
success at any time. A cleaner, neater bunch 
of shooters and a finer, better bunch of fel- 
lows never indulged in the shooting game and 
they deserve their win. 

This so-called “Palmer” Match really dates 
back to last year, when, in an attempt to 
revive the Palma, a renewal of this classic 
was planned for Camp Perry. Of course the 
British and Canadian Teams were unable to 
enter, but it will be remembered that Major 
Casey selected a team of eight men from the 
top notchers in the long range matches and 
shot them over the course with the Service 
rifle. This year he attended a meeting of the 
Dominion of Canada Rifle Association in 
June and, as a representative of the N. R. A., 
offered to meet the Canadians under any con- 
ditions which might lead to a revival of the 
match. It was agreed that we would send a 
team to Ottawa to shoot against them and 
that, to avoid the inequality in arms, both 
teams would use the Canadian short Lee- 
Enfield. This offer so impressed the D. C. 
R. A. that it was accepted with much appre- 
ciation. 

Fortunately for us, the Canadian Govern- 
ment felt that it was unprepared to enter 
into competition for the Palma Trophy, and 
decided not to sanction a Palma Match. The 
shoot turned out to be a friendly inter-asso- 
ciation competition for a trophy to be fur- 
nished by the D. C. R. A. under conditions 
resembling those of the Palma except that 
the Enfield was to be used by both teams. It 
was agreed that the Canadians would shoot 
a similar match at Camp Perry next year for 
a trophy to be presented by the N. R. A., and 
with the Springfield rifle. These two matches 
are intended to lead up to a revival of the 
old Palma and it is sincerely hoped by all 
of us that they will bring about a friendly 
rivalry that will benefit rifle shooting in both 
countries. 

Now the truth of the matter is that we did 
not know until two weeks before the match 
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that there was to be a match at all. Further- 
more, we did not know until a week before 
the match the date on which it would be fired. 
It was only one day before the match that 


we knew it would not be a Palma. In fact, 
Mrs. Casey, in that spirit of generosity for 
which she is known wherever she goes, had 
bought a beautiful loving cup for each mem- 
ber of the Canadian Team and had had these 
engraved in advance. The jeweler, who had 
never heard of the Palma, spelled it “Palmer” 
on the cups, and thus the new match got its 
name. 

One can well imagine that the job of col- 
lecting the team on such short notice assumed 
proportions. With last year’s team to choose 
from, however, the problem was simplified. 
When it was apparent there might be a match, 
the team captains of the Service teams which 
had furnished last year’s men, were asked 
to contribute the same members again. For- 
tunately, ten of the old members were avail- 
able and these, with two of the top men on 
the U. S. Cavalry Squad, gave us a repre- 
sentation from among the best shooters in 
every arm of the Service. The team was 
made up as follows: 

Maj. K. K. V. Casey, Del., Team Captain; 
Lt. Com. E. E. Wilson, U. S. N., Adjutant and 
Coach; Capt. J. L. Tupper and Sgt. P. F. 
Mollerstrom, U. S. Inf.; Maj. W. S. Fulton 
and Lt. G. W. Trichel, U. S.C. A. C.; Capt. 
W. Kenahan and Lt. P. M. Martin, U. S. 
Cav.; Lt. J. F. Phillips, U. S. Engrs.; Lt. 
P. E. Conradt, Sgt. E. J. Blade and Sgt. W. F. 
Pulver, U. S. M. C. 

All the Service team captains concerned 
generously permitted these men to leave their 
organizations at a rather critical time, and 
Major Casey desires to thank them for the 
spirit of cooperation displayed. 

The moment the date was set for the match, 
telegraphic orders were sent to the men con- 
cerned. So promptly did they respond that 
in three days the whole squad was assembled 
at Ottawa. We were met upon arrival by 
officiers of the D. C. R. A. and escorted to 
the Chateau Laurier for a delicious lunch, 
after which we drove fourteen miles to 
Connaught Range in a big bus. The squad 








was put up comfort- 
ably in the headquar- 
ters building where 
each member hid a 
room to_ himself. 
Meals were served in 
the restaurant in the 
same building, the 
team being the guests 
of the D. C. R. A. 

from the _ porch 
of the headquarters 
building the view out 
over this magnificent 
range was _ astonish- 
ingly like that at 
Perry. There are, of 
course, numerous dif- 
ferences but Con- 
naught and Perry are 
to all intents and 
pu:poses the same. There are the same long 
butts beyond the same level green fields; the 
same elevated firing lines with the same white 
number boards to mark the points; the same 
red danger flags—and the same long rows of 
numbers. To be sure, the pits of Connaught 
are undergound, the numbers are on top of 
the butts behind the targets, there are many 
long white streamers to mark the wind and 
different discs to mark the targets, but all in 
all the ranges are so much alike that we felt 
at home immediately. Our hosts took pains 
to make us feel that way. 

The D. C. R. A. Matches were just finish- 
ing that afternoon but the Canadian Small 
Arms School under Colonel Walker was just 
assembling. These officers and men from 
units all over the Dominion were being in- 
structed -in the use of the “Bullet and Bayo- 
net.” They entertained us the night before 
the match with a “Parade Dinner,” which in 
the matter of the spirit that prompted it as 
well as in the manner of its execution made 
us all regret our inability to return the com- 
pliment. Colonel Walker gave us every pos- 
sible assistance and comfort and through his 
genial, pleasant manner made us feel at home 
at once. He intrusted to Sergeant Beveridge 
the professional details of selecting rifles and 
saw to it that we had everything we wanted. 

This matter of rifles was, of course, the 
most important item of all. The Canadian 
Team had the rifles they had been firing 
throughout the year’s shooting. We were as- 
sisted in the selection of ours from a large 
number of available guns. There is no such 
thing as a “National Match Rifle” in Canada. 
You select one from among a number that 
may have seen service in the war. You try 
them all with a plug gauge and are surprised 
to find that the gauge will stick in some and 
fall through others. You pick the best ones 
this way and try them at 200 yards. If they 
group there you try them at long range; if 
they don’t you return them to Sergeant 
Beveridge. It is hard to believe that some 
of them won’t stay on the target at 200. 

As a result of culling over a large number 
of rifles we finally got five that would stay 
on in elevation at 1,000 yards. Sergearit 
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Beveridge offered to bed these rifles in cork 
or felt in a manner similar to the bedding of 
the Canadian rifles, but the time was too 
short to permit this. We had but three days 
in which to practice as it was and some of 
the team had just enough time to sight in 
their match rifles the day before the match. 
The Canadians had gone to great pains and 
expense to provide us with the B. S. A. rear 
aperture sight similar to their own in place 
of the Service sight. These had adjustments 
in range and deflection by “clicks” similar to 
those of the Lyman 48, but so pronounced 
that the sights could readily be set without 
looking at the scale. This was a big help in 
a fishy wind when the dope changed so fast 
that the sights were in danger of running hot 
from frequent changes. 

We had a taste of this fishy stuff the day 
before the match when we shifted from “27 
clicks left” to “8 right” to stay in the bull’s- 
eye. Two of these clicks would carry you 
out of the bull and six or eight of them 
would take you off the target. In fact, with 
the low velocity bullet of poor wind riding 
qualities it was perfectly possible to score 
a clean miss in deflection due to the change 
in conditions within the time of flight at 1,000 
yards. To the shooter of our Service rifle, 
this came as a distinct shock. To meet the 
wind conditions, Major Casey used the same 
team work as he always uses, namely a coach 
between each two shooters, with the team cap- 
tain coordinating the two pairs. Unfortu- 
nately we were unable to practice our team 
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forced to pick the team according to his 
best judgment. On this basis, Blade and 
Wilson were designated as coaches and Major 
Fulton became the range representative. 
Tupper and Mollerstrom, Kenahan and 
Phillips, Conradt and Trichel, Pulver and 
Martin were the shooting pairs. With this 
organization under Major Casey’s unique 
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work before the match as some of the shooters 
were still proving guns up to the last minute 
and the team was only selected the night 
before. 

In the selection of the team, Major Casey 
was up against a job. There were no scores 
on which to base the selections and he was 


leadership, the team so hurriedly assembled, 
worked as smoothly as if it had been work- 
ing a year. 

The morning of the match was clear and 
warm. The wind was quite as tricky as any- 
thing any of us had ever seen. The Cana- 
dians drew the left-hand targets near the line 



























of wind flags on the weather side. We drew 
the right hand-targets away from the wind 
flags and somewhat to leeward. Each team 
had a target for warming up or “blow-off 
shots” prior to sighting in by sighting shots 
on the record target. The match commenced 
at 8.30 a. m. at 800 yards, which stage was 
finished by 10.30 a. m. Shooting consistently 
the Canadians led at this stage by 22 points, 
the score being 570 to 548. 

By the time we got back to 900 yards the 
wind dope had gone crazy. Changes came so 
rapidly that it was almost impossible to get 
off a shot before the dope was all wrong. 
Our first two men picked up a couple of 
points but Morris of the Canadians proceeded 
to go crazy and shoot a 73 out of the possible 
75, where most people were getting 61s. As 
a result his team again led with 513 to 493. 
Our B. S. A. rear sights clicked so fast they 
fairly ran hot as we chased the dope with 
the rifles Kenahan had characterized as “me- 
tallic bows and arrows.” The luck of the 
draw had again given us the right-hand tar- 
gets and in a mirage like that it was hard to 
guess the high wind velocities accurately 
enough to even keep on the target. On our 
team, Phillips, Kenahan, Conradt and Moiler- 
strom were going nicely. 

Time was called for lunch about one o’clock 
and the 1,000 yard stage was resumed at 2.45. 
By this time the wind had become a little 
less tricky. Besides we were getting our team 
work to going and had drawn the left targets. 
As a result we won this range by a score of 
500 to 495 or just seven points better than 
our 900 yard score. This was a late rally, 
however, and the match was lost 1578 to 1541. 
As the last shot was fired we gave the victors 
a good cheer and the “Palmer” Match was 
over. 

The fun wasn’t over by any means however. 
Within an hour we had broken camp and 
were on our way to (Continued on Page 16) 
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T tin, « is no unity in this composi- 
tion, so English teachers and professors 
please skip. 

I noted an answer to a query in the August 
15th issue about the .41 Colt. There are 
thousands of .41-caliber Colt single actions 
sprinkled all over the West—probably a couple 
dozen in the Denver hockshops. Today the 
.41 is the least popular of the six gun calibers, 
and it used to be one of the most popular. 
The reason is due solely to the change in the 
caliber of the .41 cartridges. Years ago, be- 
fore we had internal lubricant, the .41 Colt 
had bullets the same diameter as the shell, 
with the grease outside, the way most of the 
old six gun loads were made at first. Just 
like the .22 1. r. of today. Then the .41 was 
a first-class, accurate, six gun and load. 

The .41 Colt was called the “gambler’s gun” 
in the old West, for it was the size most 
gamblers carried, either in the single action or 
in the lighter double action. The .41 was still 
so popular when the side swing .38 Colt Army 
six gun came out about thirty years ago, that 
the Colt Company bored the same gun for the 
.41 caliber, and there are plenty of these old 
side swing, double action .41 Colts left today. 

The present-day .41 Colt is worthless. The 
hollow base bullets that were mistakenly de- 
signed by some man who it was selfevident 
knew nothing about any six gun, those hollow 
base bullets will not expand and fill the barrel, 
hence the .41 Colt of today just tumbles the 
bullets down an otherwise fine gun and caliber, 
and the results are sad to see. 

I wish to state flatly that .38 Colt car- 
tridges, especially those from the old arsenal 
dumps, are dangerous, and are not accurate in 
any and in all six guns chambered for the .38 
Special. I have examined perhaps half a 
dozen .38 Special guns here in one town, Den- 
ver, in the past ten years, that were blown 
up by these cartridges. 

The .38 Colt cartridge is not dangerous in 
itself, it is a prefectly safe and a very accurate 
cartridge in a gun chambered for the .38 Colt. 
But the shell is shorter than the shell of the 
.38 Special, it has a hollow base bullet, as a 
rule, usually Bull’s-eye powder, and that com- 
bination occasionally upsets in the chamber 
space ahead of the .38 Colt shell and behind 
the throating of the chamber, which of course 
fills the chamber with a solid chunk of lead 
much too large to get out the mouth of the 
chamber, hence the cylinder bursts. I have 
seen several Smith & Wesson .38 Special re- 
volvers, perfectly good guns, not only with 
broken cylinders, but with the top strap torn 
away. The wrong combination of gun and 
load for sake of trying to get something for 
nothing by shooting the wrong cartridge. I 
publish this simply as a matter of humanity 
and for the sake of “Safety First.” 

Do not use .38 Colt cartridges in a .38 Spe- 
cial gun, and do not use .44 Russian cartridges 
in a .44 Special gun, for exactly the same rea- 
son. A friend of mine blew up a .44 Special 











Snap Shots 


By Chauncey Thomas 


Colt single action last month with factory .44 
Russians in it, and the gun had stamped on 
the barrel that both .44 Russian and .44 Spe- 
cial could be used in the same gun. A .22 
short can be shot in a .22 1. r. without danger, 
of course, to the shooter or to the gun from 
exploding it, although such practice, in spite 
of the stamping on the gun itself, will soon 
ruin that particular gun through gas cutting 
the chamber, but with a six gun, and far 
heavier and near-limit loads in a thin-walled 
cylinder, that is entirely another matter, and 
a dangerous practice. 

And why do it anyhow?—No one can hit 
anything with the stub loads—that is, if he is 
anything of a six gun shot at all. 

What follows is a guess. Recently in my 
article, “Heavy vs. Light Springfields” I 
stated that to extend my point of impact from 
100 to 200 yards, each centered on the ten 
ring, I had to elevate only 1 % inch on the 
100-yard target. That of course gave a 200- 
yard trajectory, apparently, of only 1 % ins., 
when the trajectory should have been about 
three inches plus, or about three times as 
much. I also noted the fact that one day I 
had to change my elevation three inches to 
stay on the ten ring at 100 yards. The answer 
of course is light. Now the 100-yard target 
stands free in the middle of a small cornfield, 
where the wind gets at it readily. The 200- 
yard target, in almost a straight line beyond 
the 100-yard target, stands flat back against a 
sand bank perhaps twenty feet high, curved, 
and facing the afternoon sun. ‘ 

I wonder if that bank acts as a reflector— 
like the biscuit baker before the campfire— 
and heats the air in that wind-protected curve 
of the bank, hence I have the rays of light 
from the sun bent as they hit the target, then 
bent again as they come from the target back 
to my eye, and I saw the 200-yard bull’s-eye 
where it really was not, just as one sees the 
fish in the wrong place under water? 

That is, of course, that the 200-yard bull’s- 
eye was actually below my line of sight, and 
the bullet shot low enough to hit that bull’s- 
eye in the center. If the air had been the 
same at the shooting place and at both targets, 
no doubt I would have shot low at 200 yards, 
when I raised my sighting only 1% inch on 
the 100-yard target. 

Now some of our good telescope makers may 
bite chunks out of me for all this, but at 
least it is my guess to explain an otherwise 
to me inexplainable fact. In my article “The 
Eye Is a Liar” may also be found something 
bearing out this solution of the mystery of 
getting a trajectory of only 1 % inch over a 
200-yard range with a Springfield rifle (free 
rifle) and arsenal 1923 match cartridges. If 
this solution is not correct, then back into the 
dark I go, until someone or something throws 
further light on the subject. 

Have you noticed how the Krags are com- 
ing back? Fashion rules this guncranked 
world of ours just as fashion rules most other 
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lesser human affairs from shepants neckshaves 
to whiskers and Chaplin below-your-noses. For 
a generation, practically ever since soon after 
the Spanish-American war when the Spring- 
field entered in all its glory, the Krags have 
been neglected. But today in the hills and far 
places the guides are packing them, and what 
the everyday outdoor man uses is pretty liable 
to be about the best thing of its kind for that 
particular use. I have a Krag carbine, with 
No. 34 rear windage Lyman sight and open 
front sight, and I do not want a better hunting 
rifle, with its accurate, reliable 220-grain, soft 
nose bullet that kills, not blasts. Then the 
price—No other sporting rifle of equal merit 
can well be had in like-new shape, even second- 
hand, such as the Springfield sporter, for less 
than fifty or sixty dollars, and on up to two 
hundred-odd dollars for the fine Whelens and 
Hoffmans. Krags cost five to fifteen dollars 
via the N. R. A., remember. 

Some time ago I had a chance to shoot a 
35 Whelen. Just five shots, for cartridges 
were local jewels. I said goodby, took a good 
long last look at Pikes Peak, lay me down to 
eternal sleep, put that bead at 6 o’clock, and 
slid back a bit. Crawled up—prone, of course, 
log rest—and did it again. Five times—and 
half a dollar covered the group 100 yards 
away. Now cometh a letter from the Hoff- 
man folks, saying that they are going to send 
me one of their .375’s to try out, and warrant 
it to equal the Springfield in accuracy, at least 
for hunting ranges. When it comes, I will 
have something to tell about that, too, no 
doubt. The .30 Newton (seven-pound gun), 
the .35 Whelen, the good old Winchester 
(“real meat” as the Injuns say), were and are 
the cabalistic names of Winchester and Colt 
to any old Westerner—none of these guns 
“kick,” they just go off healthy like, some- 
thing as did the old .45-70-500 black powder 
rifles. 

When I read of the “terrific recoil” of the 
.45 Colt with full black powder loads, I think 
of a certain little Arizona baby girl three (3) 
years old who hit her hobby horse 2 x 3 shots 
at five yards with one. Then I read of .32’s 
on policemen and no longer wonder why hold- 
ups flourish. ’Tis a sissy age. 

Id like a chance to hug that .505 Gibbs that 
Hoffman’s are plotting. Maybe it will kick, 
but so far I have not found a rifle that will, 
that is, enough to interfere with making nearly 
as good an offhand group as one can make 
with the ladylike .22. A man can stab him- 
self in the nose with a fork, but if he does so 
it is evidence that he has been eating with 
a spoon all his life. We used the .45-40-260 
load in the Old West with the 74-inch barrel, 
and went through eight inches of pine groove 
with it. Last week I was looking over some 
penetrations of Ewer’s .44 Special out of a 
7¥%-inch barrel s. a. Colt, and he had them all 
eight inches or better, with the grain of the 
wood, and one twelve (12) inches or over. 
But not with the (Continued on Page 17) 
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In Re the Remington Model 30 


Y FIRST Remington bolt action, tak- 
M ing the .30-06 cartridge, was one of 
those weird military models with stock 
topsy-turvy, pot-bellied magazine, and strange 
protuberances fore and aft. In company with 
a large party of American citizens, I toted it 
in half the towns and wine-shops of France. 
While never in love with it, yet I was im- 
pressed with its sturdiness and reliability. As 
the cocking operation was not dependent upon 
a cam, no amount of dirt would make it ex- 
hibit symptoms of lockjaw, which could not 
be said of the Springfield. 

The tendency of the latter rifle to become 
locked fast from dirt on the cocking cam was 
first brought to my attention when a very 
snappy Infantry private responded to the com- 


By E. A. Price 


butt-plate until they extended clear to the 
top. This should also be done on butt-plates 
of Savage rifles to prevent their slipping down 
when in the prone position. Corrugation or 
checking does far more good close to the heel 
than in the middle, while the toe needs none. 

Another improvement which does not show 
in the picture, is the lightening of the trigger 
pull. The pull that came on the rifle was not 
so bad, nor yet so good. It is now close to 
three pounds, devoid of drag, and with very 
light, smooth, preliminary take-up. When the 
preliminary pull remains too hard, a good final 
let-off cannot be secured without danger of 
premature discharge. I found I could not get 
a perfect pull by merely polishing the faces of 
the sear nose and sear notch, as one can with 
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mand, “Inspection arms!” with the cut-off in 
the intermediate position. The bolt, when 
fished from the mud far down the road, be- 
haved as above. 

My second Enfield was the standard Rem- 
ington Model 30; a most satisfactory arm, but 
not quite as pleasing to me as my latest which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

It will be noted that the grasping grooves 
have been omitted from the forearm, the fore- 
arm and grip have been checked, and a rubber 
grip-cap has been added to the pistol grip. 
The walnut is of standard grade. 

The Lyman No. 48 sight is almost a neces- 
sity, as each of the many excellent ’06 car- 
tridges requires a different zero; for instance, 
the 110-grain Hi-Speed in this particular barrel 
strikes ten inches lower and six inches farther 
to the left than the service bullet at 200 yards. 
Since the rifle will be used more for target and 
experimental purposes than for hunting, I or- 
dered a steel blade front sight which came six 
one-hundredths of an inch wide; hardly wide 
enough for the best results. In the game field, 
such a sight is perhaps not as satisfactory as 
a bead, yet it would answer very well. 

I have seen No. 48 sights intended for the 
Springfield attached to the Enfield action and 
they were O. K., but the sight base made for 
the Enfield fits better, sits lower, and does not 
require so high a front sight. 

These few variations from standard were 
furnished at the Remington factory, and the 
additional charge was slight. The Lyman 
sight at twelve dollars, was the greatest added 
expense, but is well worth it. The checking of 
grip and forearm cost me but $5.35. 

With a file, I made new corrugations on the 





the Springfield. Shortening the mainsp-inz 
always improves such a pull, but increases the 
lock time, which is not desirable. I left the 
mainspring alone, and got the desired effect by 
cutting about one-half a coil from the sear 
spring. This lightened and smoothed the trig- 
ger action to an almost unbelievable extent, 
yet did not interfere with correct functioning 
of the safety stud which locks the bolt at the 
moment of firing. 

The forearms of these rifles are not fastened 
to the barrel. The band which encircles the 
barrel is for the sole purpose of holding the 
forward sling eyelet. The wood of worearm is 
cut clear away from the affair. This is done, 
I presume, to prevent interference with the 
flip of the barrel. 

The barrel, evidently, has not been turned 
down to the point where it interferes with ac- 
curacy. It has the same dimension as the 
Springfield at the muzzle, is larger at the 
breech but smaller in the forearm region. 
And what a relief to get a rifle free of all 
barrel slots! 

‘With National Match ammunition it gives 
those 414-inch average ten-shot groups at 200 
yards which is also the average of the military 
Springfield when similarly sighted. Five-shot 
groups of three inches and under are common 
with the iron sights as shown, using muzzle 
and elbow rest. Although I have heard none 
but good reports concerning accuracy of this 
rifle, others may have gotten poorer results 
due to inferior sights and trigger pull. My 
rifle, remember is equipped with excellent tar- 
get sights and has the finest pull I have seen. 

The measurements of the stock, while not 
perfect, are really very good. Of course, the 
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pistol grip should be a little closer to the trig- 
ger, three and one-half inches instead of the 
present four, and should have a greater circum- 
ference. Also, a wider butt-plate of true shot 
gun style would be an improvement. The fore- 
arm is perfect as it stands, unless one prefers 
a tip of buffalo horn. 

The chief objection of those who do not 
fancy this rifle is that it cocks on the closing 
motion. I believe that to condemn the rifle on 
that account is absurd. It is wholly a matter 
of a little practice. I have been handling 
Springfields for years, yet can operate the 
Remington faster than the Springfield. The 
Enfield opens more easily than the Springfield, 
and all the power of the upward thrust on the 
bolt handles is available for the extraction of 
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the shell. If properly manipulated, one is not 
conscious of its closimg any harder than the 
Springfield. The knob is large, and projects 
well out from the stock, making it easier to 
grab than that on the service rifle. 

I note that Uncle Sam’s manuals for the 
two rifles credit the Springfield with 25 aimed 
shots a minute, and the Enfield with 32. Of 
course that doesn’t prove much, for the oper- 
ator of the Enfield may have been a lighter- 
fingered gent than he who tackled the Spring- 
field, though it is not likely that the testing 
board would select for either job a person with 
butter fingers or many thumbs. Anyway, I 
am convinced that the man who claims he can- 
not, even with practice, work the Enfield as 
rapidly and smoothly as the Springfield, is 
simply too stubborn to learn, or is uncom- 
monly awkward. The very fact that the bolt 
must be closed with a rush, makes for speed. 

I have seen costly sporting Springfields with 
the metal parts, particularly the sleeve, guard, 
and floor-plate, so roughly finished as to hurt 
the general appearance of the arm.. The Rem- 
ington sporter has the polished exterior of a 
thoroughbred. 

Here, then, is an American-made rifle of 
excellent design and quality handling the finest 
of cartridges with beauitfully tapered barrel 
and fine finish, weighing just 814 pounds, and 
easily replaced should it fall in the lake. 

Were its accuracy inferior to that of the 
Springfield, we would at once lose interest in 
it, but fortunately such is not the case. 
Watching the magnificent performance of its 
shapely barrel is an exhiliarating as viewing 
an oriental dancer—“It makes the old feel 
young, and the young feel good.” 
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An All Around European Game Cartridge 
and Some Foreign Rifles 


big game to any extent, have devoted a 

good deal of thought to the matter of the 
“all around” rifle, and while some of us may 
think we have found it, others again stoutly 
maintain that there is no such animal as an 
all around rifle. 

It is undoubtedly true that no one rifle can 
pussibly be the best tool for killing both 
squirrels and elephant, still there are small 
bore rifles that can be 
loaded with different 
bullets so as to have 
that minimum of 
energy suitable for 
squirrels and similar 
small fry and with a 
heavier bullet be all 
that is necessary for 
the biggest game on 
the American conti- 
nent and that also in 
the hands of a cool and experienced shot will 
account for the biggest African game like 
elephant. 

This is what I would rightly call an all 
around cartridge, and I propose in the follow- 
ing to describe such a cartridge, which though 
well known on this side of the pond, I have 
never seen mentioned in the American sport- 
ing literature. 

As has been stated before in these columns, 
there is at present an over production of types 
of sporting cartridges, and the worst offenders 
in this respect seem to be the British gun- 
makers, who every one of them have their 
special “proprietary” cartridges in various 
bores, none of them differing materially from 
those of other makers and the “special 
features” of such cartridges often being of 
doubtful merit as compared with the stand- 
ard types. 

One result of so many different types of 
cartridges is that the factories cannot possibly 
devote so much time and money on their pro- 
duction, and inferior quality must result. 

Thus we find that certain types of strictly 
military cartridges that many may consider 
old-fashioned, still maintain their popularity 
with those who have experience and who have 
come through the “light bullet and high ve- 
locity” rage. I am thinking of such cartridges 
as the .303 British, the 7 mm. Mauser, the 
6.5 mm. Mauser and Mannlicher, and the 
American .30 Army and the .30 Springfield, 
all with the old-fashioned blunt nosed bullets 
and moderate velocity. 

These cartridges, being originally military 
cartridges, have been used in such enormous 
quantities and have gone through such ex- 
haustive tests by military and other experts 


I BELIEVE most of us, who have hunted 


The European sportsman has at 


By Frantz Rosenberg 


that they have attained a degree of excellence 
that the various proprietary cartridges can- 
not reach. Also being the official cartridges 
of some nation, there has been developed such 
a wide range of useful projectiles for them 


that they usually give a very wide scope for 


the hand-loader. It is among this class of 
cartridge that I think one will find the all 
around type. 

While I doubt if there be a more highly 
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Cut B.—An assortment of the many bullets adapted for use in the 6.5 mm. cartridge. 
his disposal for use with this rifle as 
great an assortment as we have for the .30 Springfield 


developed cartridge today, and one that comes 
nearer to the ideal all around type than the 
.30 Springfield with the various loads that 
can be made up for it, still some seem to think 
that the bore is somewhat large for the 
smaller kind of game, and would prefer the 
7 mm. or even the 6.5 mm. At present there 
are not so many different bullet weights 
available in the 7 mm., whereas in the 6.5 mm. 
the hand loader can develop cartridges that in 


Cut aoe? The 6.5 Norwegian-Krag car- 
tridge loaded with the 129-grain Lubaloy 


bullet. 
(Middle) The regular 6.5 mm. Mannlicher- 
Schonauer cartridge. 
(Bottom) The Norwe 
English sporting bullet. 


6.5 loaded with 


power range from the .22 long rifle to the 
full power Grizzly load. 

The 6.5 mm. Mannlicher-Schonauer rifle 
and its cartridge is becoming well known in 
the United States and is easily one of the 
most popular rifles in Europe and also in 
certain parts of Africa. A still better car- 
tridge to the writer’s mind is the 6.5 mm. 
Mauser having the same caliber but a some- 
what larger case and consequently larger pow- 
der capacity. It is the official army cartridge 
of the writer’s country, Norway, and also of 
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Sweden and Portugal. Norway uses a Krag 
Jorgensen rifle and the two other countries 
the Mauser. 

It may not be generally known that the 
Krag is a Norwegian invention. The rifle was 
originally designed by a small Norwegian gun- 
maker by name Jorgensen, who later in con- 
junction with a Norwegian army officer Colo- 
nel Krag further developed the rifle, and it 
was adopted as the official arm of Norway in 
6.5 mm., of Denmark 
in 8 mm., and of 
course of the United 
States in .30 caliber. 

It soon became a 
very popular big game 
rifle over here, and 
though the Krag bolt 
has its weakness, the 
cartridge is most ex- 
cellent and can be 
loaded to suit a great 
variety of purposes, as I shall show below. 

The Mauser factory at Oberndorff make up 
their various sporting rifle models for this 
cartridge, and if once tried, should become 
very popular in America, and, I believe, be 
found to be as satisfactory as the .256 New- 
ton and the various .25-caliber cartridges 
made by necking down the Springfield case. 

Cut A shows the regular Mannlicher-Schon- 
auer cartridge set for comparison between two 
6.5 mm. Krag cartridges. The left one being 
loaded with the Western Cartridge Company’s 
129-grain open point Lubaloy bullet and the 
right one with Jeffery’s split soft point bullet 
weighing 156 grains. 

Cut B shows an array of 6.5 mm. bullets 
in various shapes and weights that should 
satisfy the most fastidious gun crank or hand 
loader, and should help support my claim that 
this cartridge really is an all around one. 

The numbers 1, 15, and 16 are the well- 
known 156-grain blunt nose bullets, nickled 
steel envelope giving no metal fouling. No. 1 
with soft point split nose and the two others 
with various amounts of lead exposed at the 
nose. A still smaller lead nose might be 
better for heavy game. 

The numbers 4, 7, and 8 are 135-grain full 
metal patched bullets, the two latter with 
boat-tail. No. 6 is a 129-grain flat base full 
metal patched bullet, which can be given a 
very high velocity. 

Nos. 9 and 10 are the original bullets made 
for the English gunmaker, George Gibbs’ .256 
Magnum cartridge, the former having a split 
jacket for expansion. No. 5 is the latest 
Gibbs Magnum bullet weighing 140 grains and 
having a hollow copper capped point. Of the 
pointed expanding types this bullet has given 
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the -writer the best results on heavy game 
speeded up to about 2,550 foot seconds or so. 
It is rather oversize in caliber and runs up 
the pressures, so very high velocity is im- 
possible. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20 are all pointed ex- 
panding bullets, the first a 135-grain soft nose 
bullet, No. 18 a copper cased protected point 
bullet, weighing 123 
grains, made by the 
Western Tool & Cop- 
per Works (they also 
make similar bullets 
in 100 and 135 grains 
weight). No. 20 is 
the Western Cartridge 
Company’s 129-grain 
open point Lubaloy 
bullet for the .256 
Newton rifle, and 
works admirably in 
the 6.5 mm. Krag or 
Mauser speeded up to 
about 2,750 foot sec- 
onds. With this load 
the writer has killed a number of caribou 
bulls, that all dropped as if struck by light- 
ning. In the long run, however, the heavier 
156-grain bullet at 2,400 foot seconds velocity 
is more reliable. 

We now come to the light bullets suitable 
for small game and short range loads. 

No. 3 weighs only 62 grains and is full 
patched. It was designed for practice shoot- 


Cut E.—A most ingenious clip for quick loading 
of the side gate magazine of the Krag action. This 
is of special interest to American riflemen as we 
were of the opinion in this country that a satis- 
factory clip or charger could not be developed for 

type of action. 
ing for the Norwegian soldiers at short range. 
With a small load of du Pont No. 80 or simi- 
lar powder it will equal the .22 long rifle 
cartridge. Nos. 2, 13, 14, 21, and 22 are 77- 
grain metal patched bullets, some with blunt 
nose and some pointed, some being full 
patched and some having soft points. No. 14 
also has a boat-tail and was designed for the 
Norwegian Olympic “Running Deer” team 
and is loaded to give 3,250 foot seconds vel- 


ocity. The boat-tail on this bullet is of doubt- 
ful merit and is no longer made. This bullet 
weight is very useful for short range practice 
and for small game. Speeded up to 3,250 
foot seconds it is very accurate and has given 
the writer two-inch groups at 100 yards in 
a light Mauser rifle. With soft point it should 
be a fine “chuck” load. 


Cut C.—(Upper) The Norwegian-Krag-Jorgensen Sharpshooters’ Rifle Model 23. 
(Lower) A Norwegian idea of a free rifle made upon a Mauser action. 


If more variety is desired there are the Nos. 
11 and 12, 100-grain full metal patched bul- 
lets, No. 12 also with boat-tail. 

Though some of the match bullets depicted 
are of excellent design and of good workman- 
ship, I believe the rather small 6.5 mm. cali- 
ber is not an easy one out of which to get 
the highest degree of accuracy. The results 
of the International Matches at Rheims were 
a great blow to our riflemen. They found 
that while they had been standing still, the 
rest of the world and especially the Americans 
had progressed enormously. 

Cut C shows the Norwegian idea of the 
Free Rifle, a Mauser action with set trig- 
gers, heavy thirty-inch octagon barrel and 
Lyman No. 48 sights. The palm rest made of 
checked walnut may be of interest. It is 
detachable for prone shooting and the heel 
plate is adjustable. 

Of considerably more interest may prove 
the latest model of the Krag-Jorgensen mili- 
tary rifle in 6.5 mm., which so far as I know 
is the most radical departure from the old 
established idea of a military rifle. 


The rifle is called the Model 23 Sharp- 
shooters’ Rifle, and will be issued to the best 
shots in each company, besides being available 
for civilian riflemen through the Norwegian 
National Rifle Association and eligible to all 
national and international matches for mili- 
tary rifles, and it will probably in time super- 
sede the older models entirely. 

It is not often that the military experts will 
listen to the wants of the target shot and 
civilian rifleman, but for once it has happened! 

The accompanying cut illustrates the new 
rifle. It is somewhat shorter than the old 
model, which resembled the American Krag 
very much, having a total length of 45% 
inches against the old models of 49 13/16 
inches. The barrel of the new rifle is thicker 
and without slots measuring 21/32th of an 
inch at the muzzle and is 26% inches long and 
completely encased in the wooden forearm, 
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and bedded in the same way as the Springfield 
barrel so as to be able to freely vibrate. The 
front barrel band forms a front sight pro- 
tector and base for fixing the bayonet, the 
latter not touching the barrel. 

As will be seen from the cut the rifle has a 
good pistol grip stock with high comb and 
close up full checked pistol grip, checked butt 
plate of steel with 
just enough hollow to 
cling well to the 
‘shoulder in rapid fire. 

The trigger is a 
great improvement on 
the old Krag trigger 
being checked and 
having a better angle. 
The action is the old 
Krag action with its 
one locking lug to the 
bolt: However, we 
have had no trouble 
with the action and it 
seems to stand quite 
high pressures. 

Most important, however, is the receiver 
peep sight, which gives the new rifle a sighting 
radius of 291/16 inches. This sight has, as 
cut D will show, micrometer adjustments for 
both elevation and windage with a click ar- 
rangement as on the Lyman No. 48 sight. 
Otherwise the principle of the sight is like the 
Lyman 35 sight as made for the Mauser, the 
elevating drum having a scale in meters and 
the windage drum in points. The sight may 


Cut D.—The latest Norwegian devel- 
opment in receiver peep sights 

be fixed in any position by a lever on the sight 
stem: Personally I think the sight is far in- 
ferior to the Lyman 48, and further use of it 
in the field will probably show up some of its 
defects. However, a step has been taken in 
the right direction and though the rifle is as 
yet untried, I believe it will prove a fine arm 
for both soldier and civilian marksman. 

The rifle is also fitted with a sling of the 
Whelen pattern and the peep sight may be 
furnished with three different peep holes on a 
revolving drum, a very bad plan to my mind, 
as it leaves the surface of the peep convex 
instead of flat. At (Continued on Page 15) 
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In the year 1701 an expedition under -Sieur de Cadillac planted the Lillies of France on the banks of a river in New France. With 
him went the hardy Coureur-de-Boise, the French prototype of Daniel Boone. That settlement became Detroit, 


which at the end of the French and Indian Wars became part of the ever-increasing British territory 





Canada’s victory over an American rifle team in a 

friendly and unofficial competition over the Palma 

course. It is a defeat from which all sting has been removed 

by the knowledge that from the first to last, 

Rubbing Out this meeting between riflemen was charac- 

the Border _ terized by good sportsmanship of the high- 

est type, and that the competition served a 

purpose entirely apart from whether the one team or the other 
rolled up the higher score. 

Time was when the prospect of shooting a match over the 
Palma course with the Canadians was received enthusiastically 
by the riflemen of this country and the many Palma competi- 
tions held before the outbreak of the World War had developed 
and cemented a very strong mutual regard between our shots 
and those over the northern border. It was unfortunate, but 
inevitable, that the hostilities of 1914 should have interrupted 
this mutually pleasant relation, and since the declaration of 
peace, the riflemen of the United States have been more than 
anxious to resume their competitive relations with the Cana- 
dian marksmen. Every effort was made last year to schedule 
a Palma competition, with Canada on the firing line, as part 
of the Camp Perry International Matches. The Canadians, 
however, could not send a team, with the result that the United 
States was compelled to shoot against the previous record. 

At that time our riflemen agreed to visit Ottawa this year 
and to fire the Palma Match against the Canadians, upon the 
understanding that a return match would be staged in the 
United States in 1925. In accordance with this agreement, 
a team was sent to Ottawa although the time for selecting the 
personnel was so limited as to make any considerable pre- 
liminary training or practice practically impossible. In fact 
the entire match was arranged, the team selected and the 
match shot, well within a period of two weeks. 

Reports of the welcome extended to the visiting American 
riflemen by their Canadian hosts are very gratifying to the 
riflmen of this country. With this meeting as the basis for a 
resumption of competitions between the two nations, American 
shooters may confidentially look forward to future Palma 
matches which will afford the maximum opportunity for 
friendly rivalry marked by good fellowship and good sports- 
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manship with worthy opponents who speak a kindred tongue, 
whose ideas of fair play closely coincide wih ours and whose 
competition methods are not hedged about with an artificiality 
which is to a greater or less extent repugnant to Americans. 

Also this recent match with the Canadians, coupled with 
the visit of an American team to the Peruvian Matches this 
fall, opens vast possibilities for the development of an All- 
American series of competitions in which will be found all of 
the meritorious features of international competitions and yet 
be entirely independent of those which are annually held in 
Europe in which the United States has been an active partici- 
pant during the past five years. 

That the importance of wiping out the boundaries which 
have heretofore existed between our shooters and those to the 
north and the south of us cannot be overestimated. A system 
of All-American Matches for All America will more surely 
contribute to our future as a nation of riflemen than all of 


the competitions that Europe can produce. 
* * * * 


EMONSTRATING the ease with which a hold-up can 
be staged without the use of the terror-inspiring “gat,” 
bandits recently looted the Lockport (Illinois) bank 

of $20,000. From the published accounts of the hold-up it is 
not at all clear whether these lawless gentry forewent the use 
of their traditional weapons out of 
Beating the consideration for the feelings of the 
Pistol Laws peripatetic reformers who are seeking 
the passage of anti-pistol legislation; it 
is clear, however, that their choice of a substitute weapon—the 
sawed-off shotgun—left nothing in the way of efficiency to be 
desired. All of which would appear to have considerable 
bearing upon that question—already pretty thoroughly settled 
in the minds of thinking Americans, but still agitated by the 
reformers—which concerns the practicability of disarming the 
criminal through laws prohibiting the manufacture of pistols. 
When a criminal, who, let us admit for the sake of argu- 
ment, has been disarmed by a law abolishing handguns, can 
produce even a more potent weapon by operating upon an 
innocent hunting arm with a hack saw, no stronger argument 
can be found against the assumption that there is a royal 
road which will lead to the abolition of crime. 
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HIS is not a lesson on restocking a 

i rifle. If the rest of the readers of THE 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN absorb gun dope 
as I do, I know this will be accepted as it is 
given—just a few ideas passed along. 

The Russian Rifle as issued is in a class by 
itself as regards looks and leads one to believe 
that to remodel this arm into a good looking 
sportster would just about require another and 
entirely different gun. 

However the original stock can be trimmed 
down to real snappy lines. 

But since this pertains to a new stock, we'll 
leave the original stock as it is. I’m left- 
handed and I like bolt guns. When I did this 
work, Hoffman had not started remodeling 
Springfield actions for left-handers. 

Those of you who are left-handed and want 
a gun which is good and dirt cheap in price will 
find that the bolt handle placed where it is on 
the Russian can be reached very nicely, and 
the hand can be used as a lever over the re- 
ceiver to operate bolt handle; and your face 
doesn’t interfere with your left hand, as is the 
case when using the Krag or Springfield. 

The photograph will show how unlike the 
original monstrosity is the restocked rifle. 

The stock is made from the second (I 
spoiled the first one) blank I got from C. T. 
Harner, of Springfield, Ohio. 

The over all length of the stock is 32% 
inches. From trigger to butt plate 13 inches; 
trigger te center of pistol grip cap 3% inches; 
circumference of pistol grip 5% inches. Drop 
at comb 1% inches; at heel 3 inches. Length 
of butt plate 5 inches; width 154. The butt 
plate has a one-inch trap. 

The pistol grip cap and the diamonds cov- 
ering recoil bolt are made from a discarded 
billiard ball. These probably would have 
been less conspicuous had they been colored, 
but I was too glad 
when they were fin- 
ished to bother about 
that. I did discover 
while buffing the cap 
that a little added 
pressure against the 
wheel caused enough 
friction to color the 


Remodeling the 


Russian Rifle 
By Frank A. Bender 


edges a nice brown which helps to relieve the 
china-like appearance of the grip cap. 

Checking would undoubtedly add to the 
stock’s appearance. 

The barrel was cut off to 24 inches in length 
and I hope Captain Askins does not direct 
his “gilt edge” sarcasm in my direction. 

A home-made front sight band was added. 
The sight stud is Springfield with Marble 
blade with ivory bead. 

The original rear sight, while satisfactory 
to a degree, looked too clumsy, so I took it 
off. This at once seemed to lengthen and 
improve the appearance of the gun. 

After rear sight is removed, the barrel can 
be smoothed up with a file. 

I wrote to Lyman about a receiver sight 
for this rifle and they advanced the good word 
that they expected to have one marketed 
soon. After waiting the allotted time, I de- 
cided to do some experimenting, the result of 
which appears in photograph. The picture 
of Lyman Mannlicher sight gave me the idea. 

The operation of this sight can readily be 
understood by referring to illustrations. The 
sight consists of a base made to conform to 
the side of the receiver at clip guide. The 
sight body slides in a vertical guide in base 
to take care of elevation and is previded with 
a lock in the form of a lever. The arm to 
which aperture is attached is hinged in sight 
body to swing horizontally to the rear. An- 
other arm of equal length and integral with 
aperture arm extends forward at right angles. 

The aperture slides on cross arm to allow 
windage adjustment and is locked by a screw. 

When bolt is drawn to the rear, the bolt 
handle strikes arm holding aperture and 








Details of stock and action of the 
Russian “as issued” by the 
N. R. A. for $3.34 
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pushes it rearward which causes the other 
arm to swing out across path of bolt handle. 
When bolt is pushed forward, this action is 
reversed, bringing aperture back to center of 
line of sight. This movement of the sight is 
made possible by a flat spring bearing against 
corner of the two right angle arms similar 
to that used in a pocket knife. 

I was so interested in getting the contrap- 
tion to work that I almost lost sight of the 
fact that a receiver sight was what I orig- 
inally set out to make. However, it works 
all right and as a sight it’s no different from 
any other receiver sight. 

The bolt handle I turned down mostly for 
appearance, but also because it continually 
gave me the impression that the bolt was not 
fully closed. 

The gun weighs slightly over 734 pounds, 
but it feels very much lighter than this. It 
balances very nicely and the recoil is much 
lighter than one would expect from this gun. 

The only criticism I have heard is that the 
Lee type of magazine makes it unhandy to 
carry. But as the popular 1895 Winchester 
is the same in this respect, it may out-live 
this defect. As a whole the remodeled rifle 
is rather pleasing to look at and it surpasses 
in beauty anything in the line of commercial 
arms at the largest sport goods store here. 

As for shooting, it more than holds its own 
and now that the U. S. Cartridge Company 
has put on the market a new sporting car- 
tridge for this gun, it should prove rather 
popular. This cartridge is loaded with a 145- 


- grain hollow copper point bullet to give 


a muzzle velocity of 
2,900 f. s., muzzle 
energy of 2,709 foot- 
pounds, and is accu- 
rate. 

To sum it all up, 
the pleasure I de- 
rived from remodel- 
ing it and the gun it 
turned out to be, 
well—It simply is 
not for sale. And 
thanks to the N. R.A. 
it cost less than the 
price of a rear sight. 
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Sighting Shots from Perry 
(Continued from Page 4) 

There will probably be no place in the 
entire United States where Defense Day, 
September 12, will be as appropriately ob- 
served as at Camp Perry where the cream of 
marksmen, adepts in one of the most impor- 
tant factors of national defense will take part 
in the nation-wide observance. 

As it happens, drawing from the organiza- 
tions at Camp Perry proper and the Erie 
Proving Grounds which adjoin Camp Perry, 
a line of march which includes every branch 
of every regular military establishment under 
the United States flag. In short, as it has 
been already expressed, Camp Perry Defense 
Day will present “a complete cross-section of 
the defenses of the nation,” even including 
young Reserve and Citizens’ Training Camp 
officers as well as the army of civilian riflemen 
who are at any time available to aid in train- 
ing green troops in the science of firearms. 

A plan which embodies a parade and review, 
accompanied by other fitting exercises, has 
already been approved by the War Depart- 
ment, and all arrangements have been made 
to carry it through. 
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The medicos on the staff listened to the most 
wonderful collection of alibis ever offered when 
they undertook to check up on the vaccinations 
around camp. 

"Tt extensive rearrangement program for 

the layout of the Camp Perry range is 
well under way and the competitors this year 
will have the benefit of many new improve- 
ments. While the plans as approved last 
year call for radical changes in the firing 
line, it was thought wisest to improve the 
camp utilities to care for an increased attend- 
ance before the firing line was changed. Ac- 
cordingly new mess halls, concrete bath houses 
and latrines have been completed and put in 











The Navy Team appeared in a fleet 


of nature. 
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of fifteen land-going buzz-buggies ranging from heavy racing 
cruisers built on Rolls-Rough chassis to submarine-chaser Lizzies 
Sheriffs could not tell whether it was going or coming. 


One of the latter defied all the laws 
It could be parked in safety on 


either side of any thoroughfare. One-way streets meant nothing in its young life. 


operation; a new intake line to supply the 
camp with water has been laid; new quick 
process filter beds are working with a capacity 
of 800,000 gallons of water every 24 hours; 
an independent lighting system is serving the 
camp and a new sewage disposal system is 
nearing completion. 

Changes in the firing line this year are 
more or less of a temporary nature, but have 
already resulted in increased efficiency in 
providing facilities for the shooters. Title 
has been passed on additional land from the 
Erie Proving Ground adjoining Camp Perry 
and upon which the new 1,000-yard butts will 
be built. The old pistol butts on the far 
right of the line have been abandoned, and 
new temporary butts which will later be con- 
structed on a permanent basis have been put 
in operation on the far left of the line, while 
the small bore range has been laid out in the 
area adjoining the old pistol butts. 

The new Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, Col. George C. Shaw, opened up his 
camp headquarters on the first day of the 
match period and his staff has been kept busy 
certifying rifle club members to the Ordnance 
Officer of the matches for issue equipment. 

The chief items of interest to the riflemen 
seem to be the new model .22 caliber Spring- 
field rifle and the new model pistolgrip, or 
“sporter” stock for the service rifle, with 
considerable interest also manifested in the 
heavy barreled Springfield match rifle. 


All Around Game Cartridge 
(Continued from Page 12) 


present it will be chambered for the 6.5 mm. 
cartridge with blunt nose 156-grain bullet, 
this being the official Army cartridge, but all 
civilian marksmen use boat-tail bullets illus- 
trated above, and I believe it will not be long 
before this ammunition will also be that of 
the Army. 

It has been difficult to design a satisfactory 
clip for quick loading for the Krag action. 
Cut E shows the Norwegian clip. The clip is 
inserted in the loading gate and the cartridge 
pushed home. It works quite well, though not 
as satisfactory as the Mauser type of clip. 
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Gone Golf 
By C. C. Finn 


N far-away “Awstraylia” men seem to 
have the habit of going far from all their 
friends and living like the rabbit. When 

they have thusly torn themselves from their 
families away, should one ask what has be- 
fallen, “Gone bush,” they sadly say. 

Right here amongst our riflemen, although 
we weep and scoff, each little while we miss a 
man and find he has “Gone golf.” He leaves 
a pretty shooting kit in which much cash is 
sunk so suggestions are in order as to how to 
use the junk. Right well he knows the naughty 
words a golfer needs to utter, his gun-case 
makes a caddy-bag, his rifle a lovely putter. 
A screwdriver he will always carry in the 
pocket of his jeans and he will gaily use it to 
make toe-holes in the greens. His “field glass” 
is important, he will always have it with him,— 
‘‘Here’s looking at you,” is the proper phrase, 
it gives him wigor and wim. To make the 
highest kind of scores will be his life’s ambi- 
tion; if he has a real hard shot to make 
he’ll assume the prone position. If he wants 
to claim attention so they know he is alive, 
he’ll NEVER holler “Fore,” of course, but al- 
ways holler “Five.” To kind of keep his hand 
in; give the thing a homelike look; he’ll 
always keep his scores in his good old rifle 
book. To make it seem more natural, avoid- 
ing sudden changes, he’ll call the first and 
second nines the “first and second ranges.” 
So when he meets a rifleman he can say, “I’m 
doing fine. On the first range I made 98, on 
the second, 99.” His friend will sadly mur- 
mur, “Come, shoot with us some day.” “I’m 
shooting with a brand-new club” he truthfully 
can say. The Kid can take his good old mike 
to school for manual training to nicely measure 
up the boards when he has to do some planing. 
Ammonia dope is fatal to rose bugs so they 
say, so THAT will be most useful to make 
up aphis spray. Thus all his shooting equip- 
ment is accounted for and gone, he can use 
his padded jacket when weeding on the lawn. 
So from the list of riflemen his name is taken 
off and we have writ his epitaph, “Hic Jacet, 
Mac. GONE GOLF.” 
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Why Secretaries Leave Home 
(Continued from Page 6) 


in our shoots as were interested in the thrilling 
game between the Gene Murphy Shirt Shop 
team and the La Verne team. 

Just for a gentle reminder I added the list 
of baseball teams, little sandlot organizations 
that didn’t even buy their own suits, which 
appeared that morning in the Times. It is 
funny enough to run here, and read like this: 


Hollywood Merchants vs. Blue Bird Laundry 
Army & Navy Dept. Store vs. Williams Cubs 
Barry’s Classy Hats vs. Hawthorne 
Shell Oil vs. Sawtelle 
apeesy Flour vs. Compton 

obbs Battery vs. La Puente 
Kant-Score Pistons vs. Pasadena Eagles 
Bozzani Motors vs. Glendora 
Western Lithographers vs. Vernon Park 


These are not all the baseball scores by 
a ‘ot, but the space given to merely those I 
mention in the one issue measured up a total 
of fifty inches, or about two and a half solid 
newspaper columns. 

This pretty accurately reflects the state 
of mind of the average newspaper sporting 
editor, two and a half columns of wearisome 
figures called box scores, concerning the thrill- 
ing achievements of a lot of sandlot ham base- 
ball players advertising the various commercial 
outfits listed above—but, no room, because of 
this bunk for the typewritten rifle shoot scores 
of a lot of amateur riflemen shooting under 
the name of a club that is just sixteen years 
old and well known throughout the country. 

I do not include the reams of white paper 
devoted by every sporting sheet to the caper- 
ings of the lot of hired men known as the 
American and National League baseball teams, 
an enterprise run purely as a profit by the 
owners, and to which, for some inscrutable 
reason every fool newspaper in this country 
gives thousands of dollars worth of free pub- 
licity each year. 

The new secretary should recognize certain 
eardinal sins among newspapers, among which 
is giving the scores to one paper sufficiently 
in advance of the other to permit the first one 
to beat the second in time of issue. Another 
is to carbon your stories. It is all right to 
carbon the scores, but never the story, because 
some incautious wight in two offices might run 
the two stories unchanged. 

Some papers such as the Hearst, insist that 
the scores must go over the next morning, else 
they are stale. It is well to find out the ideas 
of your sporting editors as to this. 

Any newspaper story must carry the gist 
of the tale in the first paragraph. Then if 
more than this lead is run, the merry tale 
may be elaborated, but the popular fiction 
method of saving the thrill to the last is not 
for the newspaper man, his first rule is that 
the man who runs—or looks over his neigh- 
bor’s shoulder—should be able to bet what 
the entire story is about, from the first para- 
graph. 

Personal acquaintance is a desirable thing; 
then the constant iteration at each meeting, 
of the live-wire status of the club. There 
is no use hoping that your club is going to 
take space ranking with the tie games between 
the winning National and American League 
clubs, neither the editor nor his readers being 
that much interested in your club and its 
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doings. If you get your space regularly and 
a few paragraphs besides your scores, you are 
doing better than most shooting organizations 
in large cities. Small town stuff is different 
again. 

Not every man is fitted to the job of getting 
over your club publicity, and it may be that 
the task should be delegated to some special 
chap who may be called the assistant secre- 
tary, or publicity secretary or the Royal High 
Mucket, if you think that titles will make the 
bird work any harder. 

And, when you feel like engaging’in a little 
free-handed crabbing because you couldn’t 
find your name in print the day after the 
shoot, just keep in mind the fact that one 
trapshooting club in a California town paid 
a publicity agent ten dollars for each report 
he turned in to the papers of their shoots, 
and for this said forty dollars per month he 
didn’t get them as much space as we are 
getting—minus any forty dollars. 

It is an excellent idea for the gentleman 
who thinks occasion calls for a little ex- 
pression of his feelings as to the shortcomings 
of his club officers, to stop and reflect on how 
much work he’d be good for if the job were 
suddenly wished on him, and how far unpaid 
enthusiasm may be imposed on before the 
enthusiasm disappears. 


The “Palmer” Match 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Ottawa and the Chateau Laurier. At 7.45 we 
joined the Canadian Team at the Royal Ot- 
tawa Golf Club as guests of the D. C. R. A. 
Colonel Street presided at the dinner in a most 
delightful manner. Speeches were made by 
Major Casey, Colonel MacLaren, General 
Ashton and the Deputy Minister for Defense. 
They were good speeches, too, and “a nice 
time was had by all.” From every view point 
save the final score this was one of the most 
successful matches ever fired. The Canadians 
could not say enough about the sportsmanship 
our team displayed in meeting them on their 
own range with their own weapon on such 
short notice. Our team cannot say enough 
about the splendid hospitality with which we 
were entertained and the cordiality with which 
we were received. Not only was there no 
single jarring note, but on the other hand 
there was every promise for a resumption of 
international shooting relations which, we hope, 
may continue indefinitely. For this happy 
situation Major Casey deserves every credit. 
Following are the team scores: 


CANADIAN TEAM 

Set. F. H. Morris 
5.5 (800) 5 45 

5.5 (900) 5 5 5 

4.0 (1000) 5 5 5 
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Cc. @. M. Set. A. 
5.5 (800) 5 5 
4.4 (900) 3 4 
4.4 (1000) 5 4 
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Cc. Q@. M. Set. A. 
5.5 (800) 5 
3.5- (900) 5 
5.4 (1000) 5 
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Set. R. Storrar 
4.5 (800) 45 5 
3.5 (900) 5 5 4 
5.4 (1000) 5 5 3 
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C. Set. Maj. W. A. Hawki 
4.5 (800)5 5555 
5.3 (900) 44345 
2.4 (1000) 43 4 4 
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. J. Freeborn 
3.4 (800) 454 
3.3 (900) 5 45 
5.3 (1000) 3 4 4 
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[~A. F. B. Wi 
4.5 (800) 5 
5.4 (900) 4 
4.3 (1000) 3 
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Lt. J. F. Phillips 
5.4 ($00) 5 5 5% 
5.5 (900) 5 5 4 
4.3 (1000) 4 4 4 
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Capt. W. Kenahan 
4.4 (800)455 4 
5.5 (900) 4444 
5.3 (1000) 3 35 5 
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Set. P. F. Molle: 
5.5 (800) 4 
2.5 (900) 5 
5.4 (1000) 4 
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. G. W. Trichel 
5.5 (800) 35 5 
4.5 (900) 5 5 5 
4.2 (1000) 5 5 3 
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Capt. J. L. Tuppe 
5.5 (800) 55 
3.5 (900) 5 4 
3.5 (1000) 4 5 
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Lt. P. N. Martin 
5.5 (800) 5 3 
3.2 (900) 3 5 
3.5 (1000) 5 3 
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. W. F. Pulver 
3.3 (800) 4 43 
4.5 (900) 45 3 
5.5 (1000) 3 3 4 
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The Improved Winchester 
(Continued from Page 2) 


50 yards and found his correct elevation to be, 
say two clicks above the bottom graduation, 
he could turn to the table of elevations and at 
once he would see that his correct elevation 
for each range would be: 


50 yards 2 clicks or half minutes 
100 yards 18 do. do. 
150 yards 36 do. do. 
175 yards 45 do. do. 
200 yards 55 do. do. 


Again, if he wished to shoot at 200 yards, 
instead of having to go through a lot of 
gymnastics in setting his sight he simply 
screws it up until it clearly reads 55 half- 
minutes, and there he is. It is to be hoped 
that this scale will soon be regraduated, thus 
correcting the one small defect in an other- 
wise perfect weapon. 

It is a great satisfaction to get ahold of 
a rifle like this, that is accurate, well balanced, 
reliable in action and trigger pull, and with a 
well fitting stock. It is good for the game 
that there exists at least one rifle that anyone 
can get on the open market, and that is ready 
in all details for really first class work. I 
predict that the coming season will see many 
additional laurels won by this already cele- 
brated small bore rifle. 
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Snap Shots 
(Continued from Page 9) 


T. B. factory loading for six guns of today. 
He packs in his own ideas about feeding a six 
gun, and gets results. And today the .45-38- 
250 undersized .45 cartridge is avoided like a 
mule rear, and we even had the sickly .38 
Colt as the war cartridge in the side door re- 
volver until a bolo swinger taught us better 
sense. Then they dug up the good old Peace- 
. maker again and Aggie quit. He better. With 
the Peacemaker on the job there is peace 
P. D. Q. for some one. No argument, just 
put him to bed with a shovel. 

I have read in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
two mighty well worded articles by a new- 
comer in print land, my friend Price of Ar- 
kansas. The man who shoots flatiron, ax 
heads, rails, and disowned engine boilers. I 
didn’t know Price could write like that. He 
is stepping on Crossman’s spurs, and Cross- 
man is the most entertaining writer in gun- 
dom. Price can write. Incidentally, I know 
that he is thoroughly honest and reliable, not 
a windjammer sprinkling ink. His trials and 
experiment can be relied upon as having oc- 
curred just as he states them. 

Speaking of killing power, next to kindness 
our deadliest agent is dynamite, with coarse 
black powder a half breed. Depends on what 
you want to blast, of course. Black powder 
will not rupture flint and quartz to any extent, 
70 per cent dynamite will not tumble down 
half an acre of sand bank. Low speed lead 
bullets (black blasting powder) will not punc- 
ture steel (quartz) and Hi-Speed pills will 
probably not upset a half bushel of meat (sand 
bank) very well. Put a shovelfull of ashes 
over a stick of dynamite and you won’t have 
to carry the ashes out of the back gate, they 
just leave and never come back. That is 
perhaps Price’s cottontail and his 110-grain, 
3,500 ft. sec. bullet. Put a wagon load of 
ashes over the same stick of dynamite and you 
will have lots of ashes left in place. Now 
re-lay that wagonload of ashes over a flat 
thin layer of coarse black blasting powder, 
and the wagonlad of ashes all goes out of the 
yard like a fogbank, and stays out. These 
two extremes perhaps illustrate enough the 
effects of small fast vs. heavy slow bullets on 
various substances hit, with all kinds of pro- 
portions in between, of course. 

If you would penetrate an elephant’s head 
(granite) you need a fast, hard, pointed bullet, 
but if you would jar a deer from tail to nose 
and not have to dress him with a hose, (clay 
bank) you need a large, soft, slow bullet (black 
blasting powder). In the above it is assumed 
that each bullet has the same energy, and each 
blasting charge the same energy. The dif- 
ference in various cases is how quickly and 
over how large an area each blast does its 
work. 

Or take an inch of candle and a piece of 
ice. Spread the flame over the bottom of the 
ice and you will have water (no steam) and 
no ice left. Concentrate the heat with a blow 
pipe and you will have steam, very little 
water, and some ice left by the time the 
candle is gone. Use the same amount of heat 








as an electric spark and you will have left 
nothing but ice and oxygen and hydrogen—no 
water or steam at all. 

Here we have the same amount of ice and 
the same amount of heat, and how we apply 
the heat depends on how we want to affect 
the ice, that is, on what results we want to 
get. ‘Tis largely the same with bullets. 
With the same bullet energy, it all depends 
on how we want to affect our living target, 
reduce a few pounds of it to mist and leave 
the rest living, or simply just kill the whole 
animal with as little local disturbance of 
tissues as is practical. 

To illustrate further, Price dumped theo- 
retically 4,000 foot pounds into that cotton- 
tail and not only injured that rabbit’s feelings 
but rather exploded him. If he had shoved a 
freight car up against that rabbit 4,000 foot 
pounds worth, Bunny would not have minded 
it in the least. On the other hand, Price’s 
bullet would not have injured the barn in the 
least, but the freight car would have wrecked 
the whole side of that barn. 

If Babe Ruth had thrown a baseball into 
that swarm of bees hanging from the tree 
limb, the baseball would have broken up their 
convention without killing a single bee, prob- 
ably. Price’s Hi-Speed bullet mistified, so to 
speak, a hole-lot of bees through the center 
of the swarm, and did not unseat any of the 
bees in the back rows. To kill all the bees, 
therefore, select a cross somewheres between 
the baseball and the faster 110-grain bullet, 
and you can kill every bee on the limb first 
shot. 

But when we come to actual hunting con- 
ditions and try to select our bullet with its 
right weight, shape and speed to kill a deer 
as we would kill that swarm of bees, remember 
that the paunch of that deer is one kind of a 
target (substance hit) and the shoulder is 
another substance, and the rubbery, watery 
haunch is still a third kind of substance, so 
it is compromise all around again. The bullet 
is the most important part of the gun. 


Not for Pistol Antis 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 


NTIL recently I could not be numbered 
i among the six-shooter bugs, in fact I 

haven’t been very buggy, as compared 
to Thomas and some others but, well let it go 
at that. I had for years dangled a big Colt’s 
.45 six gun at my hip when on the ranch rid- 
ing. Afterward for years I still clung to the 
old canon BECAUSE Billy the Kid or Wild 
Bill or somebody else of six gun fame had done 
so. I certainly never carried the thing be- 
cause I could hit anything with it, for I 
couldn’t. I kidded myself in to thinking I 
could, but honest I couldn’t. And besides the 
ammunition cost a small fortune, so as a con- 
sequence even though I had a really fine pre- 
war single action Colt I decided to part with 
it. In the parting I beat Max Cook of Denver 
out of a perfectly good Smith & Wesson .32 
long, swing out cylinder revolver with a six- 
inch barrel. I really have made only a couple 
of good trades in my life and this was the 
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best one. I said good bye to the old Colt 
and purchased a box of shells for the new 
S. & W. Now when I first shot the little gun 
I hit the old bucket I aimed at. Accident I 
thought and fired again. Hit it again, much 
to my astonishment and believe me or not I 
can still hit them with that little Smith & 
Wesson. I have owned a basketful of revolv- 
ers and also a Stevens pistol, but I can shoot 
better and have enjoyed it more, this same 
little .32 S. & W. Long, than all the rest put 
together. 


All the foregoing is just because I have 
recently seen a number of inquiries on this 
little gun. No one has answered them in any 
sort of a satisfactory way to my notion so I 
am going to try it myself (provided the Editor 
will let me). This little .32 S. & W. Long, or 
Colt New Police, both about the same, is a 
real HE gun. It hits a wallop that would do 
credit to a lot of over rated pets. Outside of 
the Colt .38 Automatic and the big Army .45, 
I doubt very much if there is an automatic 
cartridge that delivers as this little cartridge 
does, on dirt, rock, can or what not and not 
especially on paper. 

Being interested I wrote to the Smith & 
Wesson people and got the factory figures, 
which are: Bullet 98 grains, velocity 706 feet 
per second; energy 110 foot pounds. The car- 
tridge is apparently very accurate. Thomas 
says it and the Smith & Wesson people say so 
and I know it will hit tin cans right regular. 
But best of all it don’t cost a young fortune 
to shoot it, blacks about $1 per box and smok- 
less around $1.15. As a comparison the .32 
Long Colt has a 90-grain bullet; velocity of 
641 feet per second; and energy 82 foot 
pounds. The .22 high velocity Long Rifle 
cartridge in the S. & W. revolver, 40-grain 
bullet, velocity 900 feet per second, and energy 
of 67 foot pounds. In the pistol the velocity 
is 1050 with an energy of 90 foot pounds. The 
ordinary .32 S. & W. has an energy of about 
like the .22 Long Rifle quoted. The .32 Auto- 
matic cartridge sends its 74-grain bullet, full 
jacketed, 1,000 feet per second, and develops 
on the paper 164 feet pounds energy, yet after 
seeing them shoot I would a heap rather be 
hit twice with the .32 automatic than once with 
the .32 S. & W. Long, and its lead bullet. 
Speaking of hand gun cartridges, just glance 
at the old .38 Colt Automatic, I don’t mean 
the weak sister of a .380, but the real HE gun. 
Velocity 1175, energy 398 and a bullet weigh- 
ing 130. 

But back to the Smith & Wesson .32 Long, 
and as I say, in the same gun you can shoot 
the Colt’s New Police cartridge. Here to my 
notion is the handiest thing in the six gun line 
made. It is light, it handles, to me at least, 
perfectly. It is accurate and hits hard when 
its size is taken into consideration and as 
Chauncey Thomas says of it, it is about the 
best outdoor six gun one can have, and the low 
cost of its fodder is not the least of the rea- 
sons. I have one and when I wear it out, can 
you imagine wearing out a Smith & Wesson or 
a Colt? I will have another. You fellows who 
are thinking of one, just go get it and go to 
shooting, and hitting. 
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Kit Carson’s and Some Other Rifles 
‘By Roy C. McHenry 


to the rifle which Kit Carson be- 

queathed to his Masonic lodge takes 
me back to the day I arrived in Santa Fe, to 
go to work for Uncle Sam. One of the first 
men that I met, there, noticing the square 
and compass button on my coat lapel, invited 
me to visit Montezuma Lodge, which was to 
hold a meeting that night. 

Before the meeting, a member showed me 
about the lodge room and showed me the 
different relics that had been presented to the 
organization at different times. One was a 
set of dishes that had belonged to the ill- 
fated Emperor Maximilian, of Mexico. An- 
other was a framed slab from a large tree 
trunk, with the bark left on except in a squared 
space in the center, where it had been sliced 
away and the initials C. B. rudely cut. They 
had been carved by Charles Bent, the first 
American governor of New Mexico, a short 
time before he was killed in the Taos mas- 
sacre, in 1847. 

The greatest treasure of the lodge was Kit 
Carson’s rifle. As a special favor I was per- 
mitted to pick it up and aim it, under super- 
vision of my guide, for I was a verdant 
tenderfoot, just from the East and wasn’t 
supposed to know one end of a rifle from the 
other. The first thing that struck me was 
its weight, somewhere around twelve pounds, 
I judge. It had a thick octagon barrel, which 
made it seem muzzle heavy, after the Spring- 
field ’03 that I had been using in the National 
Guard. The stock was of black walnut, en- 
tirely plain, it had set triggers, a front action 
lock and fixed sights. As I remember it, the 
bore was about .45 caliber. The stock was 
somewhat scratched, but it had evidently not 
seen any hard usage. If I had known more 
about muzzle loading rifles, I would have 
measured the grooving, to see how many feet 
to a turn it made, but at that time I didn’t 
know about such things. 

When the trappers and hunters quit travel- 
ing on their own feet and rode, instead, tucy 
found that the long barreled Kaintucks that 
they carried were rather unhandy. They 
couldn’t conveniently hold them in their hands 
all day long and when they tried to stow them 


Mi: HORACE KEPHART?’S reference 


in sheaths under the saddle flaps, they found 
that the barrel stuck out behind the horse’s 
tail quite a ways, so they issued orders to the 
gunsmith to saw ‘em off a foot or so. By the 
time the percussion lock came into use, the 
barrels ran from twenty-five to thirty-six 
inches in length, which was much more con- 
venient for the scabbard and permitted a 
quicker draw. To keep the balance of the 
piece as before, the barrel was made heavier, 
and as the chief game was the bison, the cali- 
ber ran from a .45 to a .60. 

This type of arm went by the name of 
plains rifle in the West. In the East they 
called it a deer rifle. There they also had a 





smaller edition, which shot not larger than a 
.36 round ball, which was denominated a 
squirrel rifle. 

These rifles were what they called half- 
stock, that is, the stock ended about ten 
inches in front of the lock and an iron rib 
was brazed to the barrel the rest of the way 
to the muzzle, to give the accustomed balance 
and to support the ramrod in its thimbles. 

No. 1, which is shown in the illustration, 
although in outline almost a dead ringer for 
Kit Carson’s rifle, was probably never outside 
of York State in its life. It was made at 
Troy, N. Y., somewhere about 1830, by A. B. 
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Cushing, and bought by a sixteen-year-old boy 
named Erastus Miner, who lived near Shin- 
hopple, Delaware County. It is bored to take 
a half ounce ball, which, with patching, makes 
it about a .54 and the five grooves make a 
half turn in the thirty-six-inch barrel. The 
lock, unlike the one on Kit Carson’s Hawken, 
is a back action, which had one point in its 
favor over the front action. If you had the 
piece cocked you could let the hammer down 
by holding it and at the same time pulling 
forward on the rear or set trigger. On the 
front action variety you had to pull the for- 
ward or spring trigger and if you didn’t watch 
your step, you would fire the rifle. 

Erastus Miner was a one gun man. He 
kept the barrel and lock of the Cushing rifle 
clean, and the curly walnut stock as free from 
dents and scratches as he could and use it 
frequently, and stuck to it for many years 
after metallic cartridges came into use. When 
he died a very old man, in 1912, the rifle came 
to live with me and it is still in perfect shoot- 
ing order and ready and willing to pay for its 
board and keep by shooting into a playing 
card at a hundred yards, any time I take it 
out. 

No. 2 isn’t a rifle at all, any more, for some 
miscreant had it bored out smooth, to shoot 
shot. I don’t know its history, for I picked 
it up in a Wilkes-Barre gunsmith shop, where 
it had remained unclaimed for several years. 
Its brass patch-box, trigger guard and butt- 
plate bear some resemblance to those made 
by Henry Leman, the last, of Lancaster, but 
there isn’t the mark of a maker anywhere on 
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it. Somebody, though, in the long ago, loved 
it very much, for it is all inlaid along the 
stock, with little hearts and fishes, hammered 
out of silver three-cent pieces, I should guess, 
and on the cheekpiece are a spread eagle, 
modeled after the one on the old-time dollars 
and a square and compasses, showing that 
the owner was a Mason. This is all amateur 
work, not at all like the German silver ten- 
point buck deer which was evidently the sole 
decoration when the rifle was bought. It has 
a front action lock and a curly maple half- 
stock and was made, I’d say, somewhere in 
the forties. 





September 15, 1924 





No. 3, is a squirrel rifle, about .35 caliber, 
which was made for Eli Meeker, in 1845, by 
Rufus Howland. Rufus was one of the best 
gunsmiths who ever had a shop in Bingham- 
ton, which is going some, as the Bartletts and 
Charles Stuart were also top notchers. When 
the Starr Arms Company opened up its 
branch plant here, just before the Civil War, 
Howland closed up his shop and went to work 
for the concern, making the clumsy and un- 
couth Starr revolvers with their hand splitting 
grips, by machinery, but the corporation went 
blooey before the war was over and he dug up 
his tools and went to making telescope sharp- 
shooter rifles for the Government on his own 
hook. They were good ones, by all accounts, 
and one or two came back with the men who 
used them, after Appomatox. I know a fellow 
who has one of them and I’ve been trying 
for the last five years to make a dicker with 
him and get hold of it. 


The squirrel rifle has two rear sights, an 
open and a peep, both elevating, and a uni- 
form twist bore, one turn to thirty inches. 
Barring the stock, which has been broken and 
mended, it is as good as ever, and trimmed a 
.32-20 Marlin that is one of the best wood- 
chuck rifles around here, at a hundred yards, 
with a round ball, not long ago. 

No. 4 is an over-and-under rifle with fixed 
barrels, made by Moore, of Union, N. Y., at 
about the same time as the squirrel rifle. The 
upper barrel is a .31, with a gain twist, and 
the lower barrel is about a .40, bored smooth 
for shot, because one thing a gunsmith can’t 
do now and never could, was to bore two 
barrels parallel in the same bar of iron, and 
there is only one set of sights. It shoots 
either a round or a picket bullet and is said 
to be accurate, but I won’t swear to this, as 
its twelve pounds of weight deterred me from 
packing it around. It has two hammers, both 
operated by the same trigger. 

I have two or three other old timers that 
I could describe, but I can’t crowd them into 
the photograph and friend Editor will give 
me hell if he has to pay for more than one cut 
for the article. That’s the way with these 
editor guys, you know, so we'll have to wait 
until another time. 


* * * 


A Suggestion 


UST a hurried note of suggestion to the users 

and owners of firearms of yesterday, as to a 
possible source of historical dope covering early 
breech loaders and repeaters. Back in the days 
when I was in high school we had in the high 
school library a few copies of Appleton’s “Annual 
Cyclopedia” dated around 1863 and 1864, as I 
recall it, that had some fine articles on the 
Spencer, Maynard, Wesson, Sharps, Burnside, 
Henry, and other new arms. One squadron of 
my father’s regiment (Ist Maine Cavalry) carried 
the Henrys in ’64 and ’65 and used them to good 
effect on the Lynchburg Road, near Appomatax 
in April ’65, when they stopped Gordon’s last 
charge and held till the Infantry came. 

F. L. BaTcHELDER. 
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Prizes and Surprises 
By B. S. Albertson 


wonder at times, “how they get that way.” 

I know I do. While doing a little work on 
some recent acquisitions, before it got so 
darned hot, I got to thinking over some of 
the “buys” I had made or heard made at 
auctions. 

The most recent was but a few weeks back 
when more was bid on a Crossman air rifle 
than was paid for a gold breeched Manton in 
almost new condition. This took me back 
to other sales and my thoughts kept time with 
my tools as I mulled them over. Some were 
particularly good. 

Two years ago I dropped into a Philadel- 
phia sale, looked over the catalog, and fell— 
as usual. Several pieces were sold at more 
than value before anything interesting turned 
up. Then came: Item 1. “Early Kentuck, 
flintlock rifle, lock missing, otherwise good.” 
Started at one buck and went to yours truly 
for $6.25. It was in fine shape, but no 
maker’s marks were visible. 

Several more were sent over the table, at 
prices beyond my reach. Then there was of- 
fered: Item, “Magazine Repeating Pistol,” you 
have seen them, have the magazine over the 
barrel and you tip up when loading. Worth 
fifteen but went to one of the big money men 
for $30. 

I took my rifle home and set out to clean her 
up, which meant stripping off everything mov- 
able. The barrel was by some English firm, 
if the proof marks were to be believed, a pair 
of keys crossed, two crowns and E. G. P. 
this was laid on in gold, gold touch hole, but 
doggone it, no lock. 

Next off came the trigger guard, tried the 
patch box but the cover seemed stuck, so I 
turned to the butt plate. It came off nicely 
but left a three-inch piece from the toe for- 
ward, which had no visible screws, but in- 
spection showed that it was flexible at the 
rear and could have been slid over the toe of 
of butt plate. 

I slid it and pop went the patch box cover, 
showing me a gang of old patches and a chunk 
of grease, gone green. I started to dig this 
out with the screwdriver, but one jab seemed 
to strike a snag, so I went easy. A knife 
around the wooden edge, and a tap on the 
bench dropped the patch box contents on the 
floor. Inventory: The complete lock, taken 
apart and stowed perhaps for shipping. It 
bore no name but carried a very dim and 
worn crest or coat of arms. Looked like a 
wash cloth hung up to dry. 

Not very far from Manayunk in the pre- 
Volstead days, we went to a real country sale 
and amongst the “too numerous to mention” 
were two Belgian Doubles and something the 
cat dragged in. The breech-loaders got off at 
something around ten dollars each and what 
the cat brought in came to me for eight cents. 
It was a Colt Patterson and was recently sold 
in New York at a small advance. 

A “three-ball” store in Trenton, N. J. sold 
out just after the war, and while shot-out war 


I SUPPOSE all of those who attend sales, 
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relics and Young America’s went good, a pistol 
with barrel by Camenitte went to yours truly 
for $1.45; nice. Sure was; got new tires for 
the baby buggy out of it. 

As an example of what a good reputation 
will do far a maker—an old L. C. Smith field 
grade hammer 10-gauge, well used, sold at a 
local sale for $45. It pays to advertise. 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, gave at four 
for a dollar, one Henry Volcanic, one Allen 
alteration Springfield rusty but stamped “M,” 
a Ballard action without barrel, and one 1822 
Springfield. 


. sounds anything but decent to look for- 

ward to a sale, as they are usually pre- 
ceded by the funeral of the former owner but 
I must confess that I am looking forward 
to two. 

The first is an old fellow who has been 
buying up every old piece that has been 
offered at sales within his reach since just after 
the Civil War. He has, roughly, four or five 
hundred firearms of every sort in his attic; 
all standing in rows and covered with sacking 
covers. 

He is a stand-offish old chap and offers no 
encouragement to friendship. I had a little 
glimpse once, of some he was cleaning up, and 
saw such names as Nock, Egg, Manton, Tryon 
and others, no inspection permitted but the 
good Lord only knows what that attic is hid- 
ing, and I am scared to death of fire. 

The other chap was 2 traveling salesman 
and he too picked up everything that came to 
hand. There is a factory made Sharps the 
equal of any modern supergrade, Mahogany 
case, tools ’n everything. I have never seen 
any of this collection, except the Sharp’s, but 
from what I have heard of it, it is all in “as 
new” condition being mostly secured from 
dealers’ obsolete stocks. 

Incidentally I might say that it was the 
custom in the days when the Sharp’s factory 
was in full: blast to produce “De Luxe” edi- 
tions of their best sellers. It is fairly common 
these days to run across super-grade Sharps, 
Maynards, Colts, and other makes of that 
period with highly engraved and gold-plated 
actions, micrometer sights and other caliber 
barrels, the whole packed in a handsome plush 
lined mahogany case with loading and clean- 
ing tools, Bowie knife, etc., and the cost ran 
about the same as Griffin & Howe’s today— 
$175 to $300 for the outfit. 

These two, I am saving, as they are not 
known and if I can help it they won’t be. But 
I can’t find the heart to wish for a sale even 
though looking forward to its occurence. 

A Ferguson rifle, either made as a sporter 
or rebuilt, and in wonderful condition sold at 
15 cents seems to me to be a fit ending for 
the story, though not for the Ferguson as it 
was traded off for a single barrel Stevens shot- 
gun because the coon that bid it in “couldn’t 
find no catriges to fit ’er.” I know this gun 
got as far as Millville, N. J., but there I lost 
her in the oyster fleet. 














Conducted 
WINS VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP 

J. J. Van Putten, 3rd, son of Capt. J. J. Van 
Putten, U. S. A., has won the 1924 Victory Scho- 
larship offered by an alumnus of the Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, in that institution. 

This scholarship is valued at $2,400 and is open 
annually to the sons of Army officers, the scho- 
larship going to the candidate who stands highest 
in the mental examinations which are held in 
different parts of the United States in July, the 
physical requirements being the same as for ad- 

mittance to West Point. 

' This scholarship, covering as it does, the entire 
expense, including uniforms, etc., for a student 
for two years, although offered for the first time 
this year had a large list of contestants and many 
candidates have already registered for the ex- 
aminations which will be held in 1925. 

ee 


ENCINO RANGE OPENING 
The rifle range of the Encino Country Club 
is probably the most completely equipped strictly 
civilian military rifle range in the United States. 
The following extract from The Leaf, the house 
organ of the Encino Country Club describes the 


range and the opening events: 


With Old Glory fiying beautifully over the 
firing point in a twelve o’clock breeze, the En- 
cino Country Club Rifle Section held the opening 
of its range on July 4th. 

The official shot was fired in the offhand po- 
sition at 200 yards by the President of the En- 
cino Club, Mr. S. T. Allen, scoring a perfect 
pin-wheel or center shot. It is feared that Mr. 
Allen will be one of the hardest contenders in 
the offhand game, more so in view of his vast 
———- in the game fields. 

veral well known and seasoned riflemen 
tried all day to duplicate this center shot, but 
although many connected with the bull, they 
failed to secure a pin-wheel. 

The opening program was a sort of pot-luck 
affair; every y fired all the way from one 
shot to one hundred. Several ladies put up 
good scores with the Service rifle. 

Until further notice, regular matches wiil Le 
staged on the second and fourth S'u:duys of 
each month at the 200-, 300- and 600-yarid 
targets. 

e Telephone Rifle Club, which has installed 
at your range a complete up-to-the-minute tcle- 
phone system, will shoot on every third Sunday 
of each month, and on that date the range is 
open to the Encino riflemen as well. hen 
you shoct on that day, however, please report 
as usual to the range officer and co-operate with 
the Telephone Rifle Club. 

The shooting committee will within a short 
period find out who is who, then the shooters 
will be classified in two classes. Those who can 
score better than 90 per cent will compete in 
Class A, those shooting below this will compete 
in Class B. 

By October first it is hoped there will be 
enough competitors to have sufficient trophies 
to compete in both classes. Such trophies may 
be easily procured if each member of the rifle 
section will donate fifty cents; the shooting 
committee will then assure you of twelve first- 
class prizes for each class of shooters—we don’t 
know of a better way of securing suitable tro- 
phies. However, if anyone feels inclined to give 
their own individual trophies, well and good— 
the more the merrier. In that case, the con- 
ditions of the competition for such trophy rests 
with the one who donates same. 

In the case of club trophies—they will be com- 
peted for from October 1924, until September, 
1925, or a whole year, giving everybody a 
chance to win them. 

Come out and see your range, which is second 
to none; the hills are beautiful and green; the 
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firing point very comfortable. As*we have no 
running water, if you must drink, bring out 
your Thermos. 

The clothes to wear are comfortable outing 
clothes—parlor slippers and dress suits are out 
of place at a rifle range. 

r. Allen has promised in time to have an 
assembly house or pavilion built, also a place 
where one can have a barbecue. That sounds 
good, so you can see we have splendid things to 
look forward to—but we are lucky to have what 
we now have. 

When you drive to the range auto park, 
kindly do not blockade the other fellow’s ma- 


chine—there is enough room for two hundred 
cars or more. 

To reach the range, drive to Encino Ave, 
which is one mile beyond Havenhurst Ave., the 
Club entrance, turn to the left towards the 
mountains, follow the road over the Encino 
Lake dam—the road will take you direct to 
the rifle range. 

When you arrive at the firing point, if you 
wish to shoot, first read the rules carefully, then 
register or enter, declaring yourself at the sec- 
retary’s desk, also paying your range fee, which 
is as follows: 

Range fee to Encino members.... 50c 
Range fee to Encino guests .... . $1.00 

For the use of the club rifle range, fee and 
twelve cartridges, to Encino members, 50c, or 
with enough ammunition to shoot the entire 
day’s program, including range fee and the use 
of rifle, $1.50. This range fee is for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the expense of the range, 
such as markers, wages, etc. It is now up to 
the shooters to support same. If you have a 
guest with you who wishes to shoot, he must 
also register. Last of all, abide by the rules, 
and remember—Safety First. 


* * * 


UNSOLICITED 

Mrs. C. C. FInn, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Mrs. Finn,— 

I wish to send my kind regards to you, for 
I am wed for good or worse unto a shooter, 
too. He has most of the habits of the regu- 
lar shooting bug; sometimes he hides used 
patches underneath the parlor rug. But what 
was really rough stuff, and made me scared 
and sore was when he shot a bullet hole right 
through the kitchen floor. 

Is it a joke or is it cause for heated family 
wrangles when you are made to spend long 
hours to help him make triangles? If on the 
days when he is home each time you turn your 
back, you find him in’ kis ten-foot range 
a-sighting at a tack? 

Now would you try to bear it or would you 
treat him rough if your man took a whole 
room and the cellar for his stuff? You ought 
to see that gun room, piled full—it is a sight. 
There’s so many cans of powder, I dream of 
fire each night! And they’re so tempermental 
about their shootin’ gear, when you do a little 
dusting, your hands are cold with fear. 

True, he’s a good provider, kind hearted 
and all that, but if he buys another gun, I 
think I’ll leave him flat. At that, I feel much 
better with this much off my chest; of all 
the men I ever knew, I like my shooter best. 
I think I will go easy and be careful how I 
scoff; think how dreadful it would be if he 
should take up golf! ANNE ONYMOUS. 


August 22, 1924. 
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LABOR DAY SMALL BORE MATCHES 
By NEIL H. BURLINGAME 

For the second time this summer the Illinois 
State Rifle Association secured a record attend- 
ance at an outdoor small bore tournament when 
the curtains were raised on its Labor Day 
matches at Fort Sheridan, Sunday and Monday, 
August 31 and September 1. 

The number of competitors participating was 
practically the same as for the Mid-Western 
tournament held in July on the same range, but 
the number of targets shot was considerably 
larger due to all re-entry matches being un- 
limited, with many men shooting ten targets or 
more, and more teams enteréd all shooting in 
the team matches. 

Competitors were under several handicaps, 
however, not present in July. Due to recent 
damp weather mosquitoes were as thick as in 
Jersey, and both days were of varying wind and 
light, making the much’ patronized 100-yard 
events “sporty” in the extreme and difficult to 
enjoy to their fullest. Rain also spoiled much 
of the fun toward the end of the second day. 

There were compensations, however. The 
matches were conducted without the confusion 
experienced in the earlier-in-the-season matches 
(thanks to the men who gave their time and 
labor to the former tournament), and better 
average scores were the rule. The atmospheric 
conditions, however, kept the winners to lower 
scores than in the previous tournament. 

T. G. Lively, in winning Match C, shot a 100- 
yard possible, ten shots. Burlingame also shot a 
possible. Several shot 50-yard ten-shot possibles. 

The ladies were very much in the running in 
all of the matches, particularly Mrs. McChesney, 
Miss Switters and Miss Monahan. Miss Switters, 
shooting 191 in the 100-yard match set a mark 
for the other ladies to shoot in future matches. 
Mrs. McChesney’s 194 in the 50-yard event was 
remarkable for the poor conditions under which 
she shot. 

Official standings of competitions follow: 

MATCH A 


50-Yard Re-Entry Any Sights 


A. C. Atherton, Evanston 

J. R. Walker, Oak Park 

Walter Wolff, Chicago ; 

F. Brownwell, Riverside ... 

. Lively, Wilmette 

. Monahan, Chicago 

. Felt, Chicago Eee 

. Crumlish, Wilmette .. 
. Parker, Jr., Chicago 

. Swanbers, ; 
Rak, Chicago 

. Brown a 


Og Rs Or map 


F. B. Roziene, Chicago 
Miss Cook, Chicago 

G. Johnson 

Mrs. McChesney, Chicago 
M. Weidenhoeft ......... 
M. Hood edix ; 

Mrs. Glomski 


B 
50-Yard Re-Entry Iron Sights 
F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago . 
A. C. Atherton, Evanston 

S. D.. Monahan, Chicago ee 
Fred Johansen, Joliet ............. 

L. M. Felt, Chicago .. 

Joe Crumlish, Wilmette 

Mis. McChesney, Chicago . 

D. C. Crumlish, Wilmette ........... 
J. D. Blackwell, Chicago ............... 
J. R. Walker, Oak Park 

Walter Mott, Chicago 

A. F. Bronwe 

M. Hood ..... 

M. Helm .. 

Miss Cook, Chicago 

T. G. Lively, Wilmette j 

Miss M. C. Monahan, Chicago 

W. L. Corcroft, Evanston 


ee ee ee ee eee 2 ee ee 2 ee ee | 


eet teed Oe ed A ted Pn fe, be , 8 








we 
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MATCH C 
100-Yard Re-Entry Any weenie 
Lively, Wilmette .. a 
Nordhus, Highland Park .. 
. Burlingame, Chicago 
Brownwell, Riverside 
Walbaum, Chicago 
Roberts, Chicago 
M. Feit 
C. Atherton, Evanston 
M. Lindsay, Oak Park 
Walter Wolff, ee 
Philips 
E. D. Swanberg, .. Ae 
F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago 
F. B. Roziene, Chicago 
Jerry Rak, Chicago 
G. F. Glasgow, Chicago 
Cc. R. Brown, Oak Park 
Miss Cook, Chicago 
F. W. Sorge, Chicago 
Dr. C. W. Hammel, Chicago 
D. C. Crumlish, Wilmette 
Kilkenny 
Weidenhoeft 


gAN REO 


PPPr> Zan 


Mrs. M eChesney 
Evans 


MATCH D 
100-Yard Re-Entry Iron a 
T. G. Lively, Wilmette 
C. Atherton, Evanston 
red Johansen, Joliet 
F. Bronwell, Riverside 
D. Monahan, Chicago 
u M. Felt, Chicago 
c. R. Brown, Oak Park 
F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago 
Jerry Rak, Chicago 
K. Helm, Chicago " 
H. V. Roberts, Chicago (Two targets) 
MATCH 1 
50-Yard Any Sight 
J. R. Mooney, Chicago ........ ; 
La 2... BR Ce gw. ws ses 
A. F. Bronwell, Riverside .... 
A. C. Atherton. Evanston 
F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago 
Dr. C. W. Hamel, Chicago 
W. L. Cocroft, Evanston 
R. C. Wallace, Chicago 
Mrs. McChesney, Chicago 
Miss M. C. Monahan, Chicago 
H. V. Roberts, Chicago ....... 
Walter Wolff, Chicago 
Miss Cook, Chicago Fi he 
Mrs. Wallace, Chicago ...... 
Miss Switters ..... 
N. H. Burlingame, Chicago 
W. M. Garlington, Chicago 
J. R. Walker, Oak Park ..... 
G. F. Glasgow, Chicago 
Mrs. Glomski, Chicago 
Miss Clapp, Chicago ... 
MATCH 2 
50-Yard Iron Sights 
F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago bs 
W. L. Cocroft, Evanston 
Fred Johansen, Joliet 
A. F. Bronwell, Riverside 
L. M. Felt, Chicago 
S. D. Monahan, Chicago 
A. C. Atherton, Evanston 
J. F. Wegforth 
Miss Switters 
Hood 


. Brown, Oak Park 

R. C. Wallace, Chicago 

Cc. M. Nichols, Chicago 

MATCH 3 

100-Yard Any Sights 

Cc. E. Nordhus, Highland Park 

T. G. Lively, Wilmette “a 

F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago .. 

A. C. Atherton, Evanston 

W. L. Cocroft, Evanston 

Hamel, Chicago 


L. M. Felt, Chicago 

A. F. Bronwell, Riverside 

J. R. Walker, Oak Park 

Walter Wolff, Chicago 

G. F. Glasgow, Chicago 

Miss Cook . 

R. C. Wallace, Chicago 

W. M. Garlington, Chicago 

c. R. Brown 

Miss M. C. Monahan, Chicago 

Hood... Sik he 

A. M. Freeland, Chicago 

S. D. Monahan, Chicago 

Mrs. Wallace, Chicago 

N. H. Burlingame, Chicago 

E. D. Swanberg, Oak Park 

Mrs. McChesney, Chicago 

Mrs. Glomsko, Chicago 

H. V. Roberts, Chicago 

J. F. Wegforth ; 

Weidenhoeft , 

Miss Clapp (One target) ...... 

MATCH 4 

100-Yard Iron Sights 

A. F. Bronwell, Riverside 

Fred Johansen, Joliet .......... 

W. L. Cocroft, Evanston .............. 

Cc. R. Brown ....... 

L. M. Felt, Chicago 





297 
295 
291 
290 


274 
274 
272 
265 
258 
247 
173 
169 


199 
198 
197 
197 
197 
197 
196 
195 
194 
192 
191 
190 
190 
190 
190 
189 
185 
184 
180 
180 
163 


199 
198 
196 
194 
191 
191 
191 
188 
183 
179 
178 
177 


135 


194 
194 
194 
194 
193 
191 
191 
190 
190 


S. D. Monahan, Chicago 
A. C. Atherton, Evanston 
J. F. Wesforth ..... 

F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago 
R. C. Wallace, Chicago .. 
Barber 


Cc. Nichols, 


Chicago 
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189 
188 
185 
185 
182 
152 
103 


On account of rain matches 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
were not completed and are to be fired October 
12th after the boys get home from the National 


Matches. 
ee ee 


RESULTS OF LEAGUE MATCH 


VENTURA, AUGUST 17, 


1924 


There must be something about the air at 
Ventura that has a good effect on shooters. The 
scores ran high all through the match, and the 
first position was not clinched until the last man 
had fired. Several ties had to be settled by 
the Creedmoor back count, and one had to be 


shot off. 


The weather was good all day long, with just 
enough wind to clear up the mirage, but not 
enough to worry the shooters, even at 600 yards. 
The attendance was good considering the num- 
ber now on vacation, and every club in the 
League except Los Angeles was represented. The 
marking was snappy most of the time, and the 
shooting was finished up in time for the mem- 
bers who lived a long way off to leave early and 


still get all their shooting done. 


PISTOL MATCH 


25-Yard “‘L’’ Target, 10 Slow, 10 Rapid 


Place Name _ Club 
1. Kelly, Pasadena 
2. Nelson, Pasadena 
3. Elliot, Pasadena ............ 

4. Goldsborough, Pasadena 

6: Gee, “VO Cj. wi cc cccccceses. 
6. Henderson, Pasadena 
7. Rich, Pasadena 

8. Kemper, Ventura 

9. Soule, Pasadena 

10. Forrest, Pasadena 
11. Pope 

12. Eaton 

13. Sternberg 
14. Broadhead 
15. Goble 

16. Wickham 
17. Atmore 
18. Holloway 
19. Burkhart 
20. Lair 


Place Prize 
1. .38 Caliber Marble Pistol Rod 
2. .22 Caliber Marble Pistol Rod 
3. Pocket Knife 
4. Tube B. S. A. Saftipaste 


100-YARD SMALL BORE 
100-Yard N. R. A. Target 
Place Name Club 
Rich, Pasadena 
. Wickham, Pasadena 
Henderson, Pasadena 
Goldsborough, Pasadena 
Broadhead, Pasadena 
Holloway, Pesadena 
. Burkhart, Santa Barbara 
. Nelson, Pasadena 
9. Kelly, Pasadena 
10. Goble, Pasadena 
11. Pope 
12. Elliott 
13. Eaton 
14. Mrs. 
15. Darling 
16. Atmore 
17. Gardner 
18. Soule 
19. Lair 
20. Carmichael 
21. Estudillo 


Place 


Snare where 


Prize 

1. 500 .22 Long Rifle Cartridges 
2. 500 .22 Short Cartridges 

3. .22 Marble Rifle Rod 


200-YARD RAPID FIRE 
“A’’ Target, Sitting 
Place Name Club 
Lair, Ventura 
Pope, Pasadena 


Atmore, Santa Barbara 
Hays, ‘Camarillo 
Nelson, Pasadena ...... 


PePrrrrr 


Darling = : ‘ ; 


Score 
- 192 


a ; ~<a Rc oe Me 


189 
188 
187 
181 
181 
180 
177 
176 
175 
174 
168 
170 
166 
164 
162 
161 
154 
148 
137 















8. Forrest 42 
9. Soule 42 
10. Henderson 42 
11. Holloway 41 
12. Kelly 41 
13. Schulze 41 
14. Orton 41 
15. Burleson 41 
16. Carmichael 39 
17. Broadhead 38 
18. Elliott 36 
19. Goble 33 
20. Rich 32 
21. Lincoln 31 
22. Darling 21 
23. Estudillo cule 20 
Place Prize 
1. 500 .22 Long Rifle Cartridges 
2. Gallon Auto. Oil 
3. Bandoleer Issue Ammo. 
600-YARD MATCH 
No Rifle Over 10 Pounds, Iron Sights 
Place Name Club Score 
1. Wickham, Pasadena 50 
2. Rich, Pasadena 49 
3. Pope, Pasadena 49 
4. Hayes, Camarillo 49 
5. Nelson, Pasadena 49 
6. Kelly, Pasadena 48 
7. Holloway, Pasadena 48 
8. Henderson, Pasadena . 48 
9. Broadhead, Pasadena .. 47 
10. Lair, Ventura 45 
11. Elliott, Pasadena 45 
12. Eaton, Ventura 45 
13. Goldsborough, Pasadena 45 
14. Schulze 45 
15. Darling 45 
16. Burkhart 44 
17. Soule 44 
18. Carmichael 43 
19. Lincoln 43 
20. Atmore 42 
21. Forrest 42 
22. Burleson 41 
23. Orton 39 
24. Estudillo 29 
Place Prize 
1. Fountain Pen 
2. B. S. A. Rod 
3. Bandoleer Issue Ammo. 
500-YARD MATCH 
No Rifle Over 10 Pounds, Iron Sights 
Place Name Club Score 
1. Elliott, Pasadena 48 
2. Pope, Pasadena . 47. 
3. Goldsborough, Pasadena 47 
4. Kelly, Pasadena 47 
5. Henderson, Pasadena . 46 
6. Broadhead, Pasadena 46 
7. Wickham, Pasadena . 45 
8. Lair 45 
9. Forrest 45 
10. Hayes 45 
11. Soule 45 
12. Nelson 44 
13. Holloway 44 
14. Orton 44 
15. Schulze 44 
16. Atmore 41 
17. Darling 40 
18. Eaton . 40 
19. Lincoln 40 
20. Goble 38 
21. Carmichael 35 
22. Estudillo . ne ae 32 
Place Prize 
1. Eversharp Pencil 
2. Bandoleer ‘‘Tin Can’? Ammo. 
3. Bandoleer Issue Ammo. 
GRAND AGGREGATE 
Place Name Club Score 
1. Kelly, Pasadena 421 
2. Goldsborough, Pasadena 420 
3. Nelson, Pasadena . 419 
4. Henderson, Pasadena . 413 
5. Pope, Pasadena 407 
6. Elliott, Pasadena 407 
7. Wickham, Pasadena 396 
8. Soule fy Sa . 394 
9. Broadhead 392 
10. Eaton 384 
11. Holloway 381 
12. Atmore 376 
13. Goble -. 370 
14. Lair ie eonite: ays - 359 
Place Prize 
1. Six-Inch Engraved Silver Cup 
Total Receipts from Entry Fees $57.00 
Expended: 
Markers, Water $11.60 
Prizes a 26.10 
Stationery, etc. ........ 2.50 
Total Expended 40.20 
Deposited to League Acc’t $16.80 


Next League Match will be held at Riverside, 


September, 27. F. K. Bliiott, 


Sec’y. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 
Shotgun and Field Sheoting: Capt. Charles Askins 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


Round Bullets in Rifles 


By Townsend Whelen 


UBLICATION of the letter from E. B. Huff- 
man of Columbus, Ga., in the January 15 
issue, in which was mentioned a buckshot or 
round-ball load for squirrel has brought forth 
more interesting information on this subject both 
from Mr. Huffman and from another shooter 
who signs himself “J. L. F., Stattsburg, N. Y.” 
Referring to the manner in which he seats the 
round ball used in the special Springfield squirrel 
“load discussed January 15 Mr. Huffman says: 
“You state that you would like to know just 
how I seat the buckshot and whether or not 
lubricant is used. In mentioning this in my letter 
I probably was not specific enough, not knowing 
that you would be particularly interested in the 
load. 

“The ball is seated in the case, using the regular 
bullet seating chamber of the Bond tool, just 
enough to be held firmly in the mouth of the case, 
a little over one-half of the diameter of the ball 
being outside the case. No lubricant is used. I 
have tried lubricant but see no advantage in using 
it, as the ball driven by 3.5 grains No. 75 does 
not lead the rifle a particle. When the powder 
charge gets up to about 4 grains, a little lead is 
usually noticed; no doubt it can be given greater 
velocity without leading by the use of lubricant. 
However, I seriously doubt if another charge of 
powder will give the excellent accuracy shown by 
3.5 grains. This charge of 75 gives decidedly more 
‘punch’ than a like charge of 80; accuracy is 
also much more uniform. As to the method of 
seating the ball in the case, I believe best results 
are obtained by using the tool, therefore seating 
each ball exactly the same depth and getting as 
near the same tension as the composition of the 
case will permit. If the ball is struck by a mallet, 
or pressed in against the side of the bench or 
table, the tension by which the ball is held is 
bound to vary a great deal more and in my op- 
inion when using an extremely light powder 
charge of this kind, this one detail will make a 
good deal of difference. This is simply my opin- 
ion, you understand, I may be wrong. The ball 
is cast 1-10 and every one carefully weighed. 
Weighing I believe to be important, as a good 
deal of difference will be noted in the balls. The 
round ball to me is the hardest to cast perfectly 
of any of the lead bullet family. 

“This little load impresses me as being one of 
the most remarkable of the reduced loads in the 
Springfield. Theoretically, considering the shape, 
and distance it must travel before encountering 
the rifling, the accuracy should not be nearly so 
good. I am enclosing a couple of groups, 5 shots, 
fired at 25 yards. These are not exceptional 


groups, but average ones, being picked at random 
from a number of others. I honestly believe that 
the little load is capable of even better accuracy 
than shown by these targets for the following 
reasons: They were fired indoors, prone, from 
sand bag rest, using iron sights, No. 43 rear and 
regular front. No sling. The greatest error that 
must occur under these conditions is that of aim- 
ing. If one-quarter inch at this range, quite a 
difference would show there, especially when de- 
ducted from a group of this size. Also I believe 


the use of a good muzzle and elbow rest would 
still further improve the group. I would like to 
see the results obtained with proper rest and a 
good scope. The thing is becoming interesting; 
with a Springfield rifle and a set of reloading tools 
a man has sufficient equipment to keep him in- 
terested for many months—or years. I only re- 
gret that I have not more time to spend in this 
kind of work.” 

About the time the additional data was re- 
ceived from Mr. Huffman, “J. L. F.’s” letter 
arrived. Interested in the accuracy of round 
balls, by the discussion started by Mr. Huffman, 
he fired several groups from a Stevens 44% cal- 
iber .25 rifle using 4.6 grains Infallible, Ideal 
bullet No. 25728, weight 26 grains. These bullets 
just pinched in case measure .260. The groups 
resulting, he says, at 50 yards average about 3 
inches by an inch and an eighth. Concerning the 
round bullet charge, he says: 

“I find large charges print better than medium, 
also small charges print better than medium. In 
the 32-40 a bullet must measure 325 or about 
.005 in. larger than groove diameter. Any other 
size will follow that rule. 

“Ideal people tried out the Krag with a bullet 
306 and warned not to use over two or three 
grains of du Pont No. 1, or it would jump the 
rifling. The original bullet was from that 5-ball 
mould made by Springfield. I find no stripping 
nor leading in 5- or 10-shot groups. Bullets 
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lubricated rim fire style outside and using a .461 
bullet in an 1886 Winchester. 

“25-20 cases are too light to try out fully, so I 
have just written to Mattern if he has any better 
ones on sale. I also told him when I started re- 
loading, here goes! 

“Time 1870, a second-hand Ballard rim-fire 
32-caliber. Long preferred bullets were cast 
from a Colt’s 31-caliber revolver mould, shell 
full of a fine black. This rifle had an auxiliary 
nipple attachment for caps, change from rim-fire 
to caps in a minute, extractor worked by hand. 
Shot very fine, better than factory’s rim-fire 
rifle made in the 1860s. S. Van Rensaeller, of 
New York City, has a .38 rim-fire in stock, same 
model as I had. 

“Another thing, those old conical heel base 
bullets shoot very accurate; lubricate outside, 
“Mobilubricant” or auto grease works good. Just 
a twist like they used to do to the .30-06 grease 
shells and they resize themselves. About 1880, 
I tried out round bullets in a Sharps Borchardt ~ 
Military .45-caliber at Creedmoor. Made very 
fine results at 100 yards, but at 200 yards com- 
menced to scatter; charge about 90 grains of 
black, cleaned every five shots, velocity declared 
over 2,000 f. s. by one of the U. S. Engineer 
officers.” 


“UNDER SHOOTING” 


AM USING a 20-gauge Remington pump 

model with a drop stock and I find that I 
under shoot because I shoot with a line instead 
of sighting. What would you advise to prevent 
undershooting. I do not undershoot with the 
Winchester, old hammer model. I also use a 
20-gauge Ithaca, double barrel, one barrel model, 
and the other choke. I find that they are too 
- in the brush but do good work with brush 
shell. 

What I want to know is, Would it do to cut 
off the 20-gauge Remington and let the barrel 
be about 20 inches, would it have any force? 

Would it be possible to use one of the Reming- 
ton guns, 20-inch barrel cylinder, 12 with your 
Super X powder or would it scatter too much 
and have no killing effect? We have to shoot 
down here in about 30 feet of a bird to get 
a shot at it. What would you advise under con- 
ditions like that? I find the cylinder bore 26- 
inch tears a bird up too much if you shoot at 
it while it is about 30 feet away. Please give 
me some information leading to a remedy of this 
proposition, if it can be done. I can not under- 
stand why they do not load the Brush shell with 
Super X load. G. G. R., Harlan, Ky 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I doubt if you 
can find any gun that will not tear a bird up at 
distances as short as thirty feet. You are some 
snap shot if you can catch quail that close to you. 
With me the birds are fifteen feet on the way 
before I know it, then they are fifteen or twenty 
feet farther before I can get my gun up, and 
after that they will cover another twenty feet 
while I am aiming. 

The Super X shell will make as wide a pattern 
as any, shooting it in a cylinder bore. My Rem- 
ington spreads over about twenty-five or six 
inches at twenty yards, and I quit shooting it 
this year because it spread too much. I once 
shot a Winchester twenty-gauge which would 
cover a thirty-inch at twenty yards, but I don’t 
know how they managed to get that much 
spread. I think that for such short range work 
the twenty would be as good as any. All cylin- 
der bored guns spread about alike; neither 
should the shot spreader loads make much dif- 
ference. This manner of loading shells, brush 
shells, merely negatives the choke where there is 
any, and should make little or no difference in a 
cylinder. 

If you shoot too quick and too low I suggest 
that you take a half-inch ring and solder it on 
the back of the Remington frame, there to be 
used as a peep sight. You will now sight some 
distance above the barrel and will thus remedy 
all tendency to under shooting. I have such a 
sight on my Remington and it works nicely. 
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EXTREME RANGE of the .45 


ILL you please tell me the extreme ranze, 

or how far will the three following Colt 
new service revolvers carry a ball, each one with 
7¥%-inch barrel, full factory loads, black or 
smokeless powder, 45, 44.40, and 38.40? On 
a visit to see my mother this summer I had a 
chance to try several over the water which was 
calm, I could see the splash. We estimated the 
distdnce by the speed of motor boat, and how 
long it took motor boat to reach the point. 
I found a S. & W. .22 would shoot about 1,000 
yards, a .38 Colt Army Special 1,500 to 1,600 
yards, and a 45 Colt N. S. haven’t found out, as 
by elevating over 25 per cent in would strike on 
land, I shot straight down a creek, and across 
at a duck blind built on a point with a sand bar 
all around it, excepting in front or facing where 
I stood, and after firing about ten shots black 
powder U S cartridges went down to investi- 
gate. Found one of the balls went over the 
blind and hit in the sand back of it. Of course 
you can realize how hard it is to hit something 
a mile away, when you have to hold over it, 
and your hand and the revolver hides the target. 
R. J. M., Baltimore, Md. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The extreme 
range of the .45 caliber automatic pistol with an 
elevation of thirty degrees, is around 1,600 yards. 
Owing to the great difficulty of making measure- 
ments of this nature, there is no data available 
on the extreme range of the three pistols you 
mention. 

Your experiments illustrate something that 
very few people realize, and that is the fact 
that one of these high-powered revolvers at 
ee elevation will shoot approximately a 
mile. 


A SAVAGE RIFLE LOAD 


SHORT time ago I loaded 100 rounds of 

cartridges for the .250-3000 Savage, using 
as my guide the little pamphlet, “Cartridges and 
Loads for American Rifles,” which the N. R. A. 
sends out. I selected the eighth load in the list 
for this cartridge which is 36 grains of du Pont 
I. M. R. No. 16 behind the W. C. C. 100-grain 
bullet. The velocity is given as 2,930 f. s. and 
the pressure as 49,850 Ibs., which would indicate 
a perfectly safe load. The over all length of this 
load is given as 2.545 inches. I purchased new 
cases from the Western Cartridge Co., and primed 
with U. S. Cartridge Co. No. 8 primer. The 
powder was blended from three cans of No. 16 
which I have had on hand for a couple of 
years in this dry climate. The bullets were new 
100-grain W. C. C. open point Lubaloy. The 
loading was done most carefully, and I have had 
considerable experience with it, the powder being 
very carefully weighed on a pair of Bond No. 80 
beam scales sensitive to one tenth grain. Every- 
thing according to directions except the over all 
length which was made 2.525 inches as the given 
length of 2.545 inches would not chamber in 
either the Savage Model 1920 or the Savage 
model 1899 which I have. The length of 2.515 
plainly shows the marks of the lands on the 
bullet when chambered in either rifle. 

Yesterday I went out to sight in the Model 
1920 bolt action Savage with this load. I in- 
tended sighting in at 125 yards and laid down 
to fire the first shot. I fired the first shot and 
noticed nothing unusual except that there was a 
light curl of smoke issuing from around the bolt. 
The bolt opened hard and [ found that the 
primer was pierced. The primer did not seem to 
be set back unusually hard nor did the shell 
head seem to be swelled. I thought I would fire 
a second shot and upon doing so I found the 
same curl of smoke and this time I had to strike 
the bolt handle several times with the heal of 
my hand in order to get it open. This time the 
primer was pierced and the primer socket -so 
enlarged that the primer fell out when the bolt 
was opened. Needless to say that I did not fire 
any more of that load. I am sending the two 
fired cases to you by P. P. for your inspection. 

Now, in your opinion, are my scales wrong, 
were the cartridge cases soft, was the powder 
too dry and had gained strength, did the les- 


sened over all length of the load cause it, was 
the chamber too close or is the load just too stiff? 

The rifle is No. 2409 and the pressure indicated 
was well over 55,000 pounds if I read the signs 
correctly. 

Of course, it will be necessary for me to pull 
these loads for use in this rifle and will you 
kindly advise me what charge of the same powder 
to use in order to obtain a maximum load and 
still be safe. R. R. R., Prescott, Ariz. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I have received 
your letter of July 31st relative to the trouble 
that you are having with the load of 100-grain 
Western bullet and No. 16 powder in your .250- 
3000 Savage rifle. Normally, this load works 
very well and is quite satisfactory. But also as 
you describe it in your rifle, there is every ear- 
mark of a load the pressure of which is too 
high for the cartridge case and the primer, and 
therefore dangerous. 

I think that in all probability the trouble is 
is due to an almost perfect combination of all 
the contributing causes you mention. Western 
cases are almost always good, in fact in .250- 
3000 Savage, I think they are the best cases 
made, but every once in a while I hear of a lot 
with soft heads, in fact have had two such lots 
myself. When a primer pocket enlarges so that 
the primer drops out, or when the head of the 
case expands just in front of the extractor groove, 
it is always a case of either very excessive pres- 
sure, or too soft anneal of the head of the case. 
The Western copper primers are notoriously easy 
to puncture. Everyone has noticed this. I never 
use them on any high pressure loads for this 
reason. If you will use the Frankford F. A. No. 
70 primer, or any other good brass primer made 
by the other companies I do not think that you 
will have any further trouble from this source. 
The decreasing of the overall length of the car- 
tridge will give a slightly greater pressure, but 
not enough to make trouble if everything else 
is as it should be. It looks to me as though your 
barrel had a little tighter throat than most of 
them (not a bad fault), and this in itself would 
contribute a little to increased pressures. So also 
would a powder which had been stored in a hot, 
dry climate like yours for two years. In other 
words it is very clear that you have a number of 
conditions each of which will cause higher 
pressures. ; 

I would strongly advise you not to fire any 
more of the cartridges you have loaded, but to 
pull the bullets out of the cases and save the 
cases and the powder. 

Using the old cases, I would decap them and 
recap with the Frankford primer or any other 
brass primer recommended for high pressure 
powder. Then I would reload with two grains 
weight less powder, that is 34 grains weight of 
du Pont No. 16 powder, using the same lot you 
now have which I think is all right except 
slightly stronger than that fresh from the powder 
mill. I think that this load ought to work all 
right, and also that it will probably give you 
about the same muzzle velocity that you would 
get from the 36-grain load under normal con- 
ditions. With this reduced load the Western 
cases you have ought to work all right. At least 
I feel that they will not be unsafe. If they 
should show a large proportion of blown out 
primers or cases swelled at the head so that the 
fired case sticks in the rifle (say if more than 
one in fifty do either of these), then I think 
that you ought to take the matter up with the 
Western Cartridge Co., sending them the cases 
that have failed, and ask them to replace them 
with a lot of cases with proper anneal. I don’t 
think you will gain anything by trying another 
make of case, because I think that in .250-3000 
Western are now making the best cases. 

‘I hope that these suggestions will solve your 
troubles. I regret that this should have occurred 
with a load recommended by me, but myself 
and friends have used it a lot, in fact it has 
been used by many hundreds of riflemen with 
good results. I think you are simply unlucky in 
having a number of causes, any one of which 
would not mean much, but when taken all to- 
gether have resulted in a pressure too high for 
the case and primer. 
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BARREL LOCKING SYSTEMS 


HOPE that you will find space to discuss two 

details of shotgun construction: The relative 
advantages of different kinds of chokes; and the 
efficiency of the different systems of locking the 
barrel to the breech. 

Without any experimental knowledge of interior 
ballistics, my conclusions would favor a straight 
taper in a shotgun bore for three reason: (1) that 
for the same expense it can be machined and pol- 
ished on centers with greater precision than any 
other form of choke, and without hand work; 
(2) that a uniformly decreasing diameter of bore 
would be expected to produce a more uniform in- 
crease in pressure on the powder than would the 
usual choke, and with better combustion and 
velocity; and (3) that the uniform taper would 
result in less impact and deforming of the shot 
against each other, with consequent improvement 
of pattern. 

There has been some published criticism of 
American locking devices typified by the Fox and 
L. C. Smith, as contrasted with European under 
lugs, with support in front of each lug, as on the 
Colt and Parker. I know that one bolt through 
the extension rib has a resisting moment equal 
to the sum of the moments of two under lugs 
spaced one-third and two-thirds back from the 
hinge pin, providing the bearing surfaces are 
equal on all three. I do not know whether the 
hinge pin will wear out faster in taking up axial 
thrust than one or two lugs; it probably will. 

If you can find an opportunity to comment on 
these questions, I, for one, will appreciate it. 
A. W. B., Fairbault, Minn. 

Answer (by Captain Askins). The subject of 
shotgun mechanisms is a rather treacherous one, 
everybody having a gun different from the one 
you like getting sore about it. My deliberate 
opinion is that no bolting mechanism whatever 
in the least compares with the Smith rotary 
bolt—Fox adapted it after the patent ran out. 
Every shotgun made ought to have this bolt 
and nothing else. European guns can put on 
square crossbolts, round crossbolts, side clips, 
under lug bolts, and the devil knows what be- 
sides, and their guns will shoot loose while the 
old Smith is just getting to working smoothly. 
That old rotary bolt is beautifully designed, and 
as it wears merely keeps wedging in tighter. 
Taken in connection with the deep cleft into 
which the extension rib drops, that bolt holds the 
gun against play in any direction, forward, back, 
or side thrust. The thing we discussed in The 
American Shotgun, but since then it is all so 
obvious to me that I imagine it is to everybody 
and do not discuss it. In the Smith or the Fox 
gun there can be little force exerted against the 
hinge pin for the reason that the extension rib 
would have to be jerked off before the barrels 
could be driven forward. The hinge pin is useful - 
as a hinge, in opening the gun, and for no other 
purpose. 


BULLETS FOR THE COLT O. M. 


I AM IN doubt as to the best bullet made to 
buy for my Colt Officers Model target 7%4- 


inch barrel using the 38 Smith & Wesson special 


shell. I am using this gun for target shooting. 
The Bond people list three different sizes bullet 
molds, 125-, 145- and one 160-grain. Are there 
other sizes of bullets that are superior to these 
for target shooting in this arm? 

What is the best charge of Bull’s-eye Smoke- 
less to use? H.A. J., Portville, N. Y. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). There are a 
great many bullets made for the .38 Special. The 
one best suited to your needs would depend upon 
whether you want to use it for full range target 
practice, or for a light gallery load. 

The best all-round bullet for this gun is the 
Bond B-358742, which weigh 160 grains. For 
a full load with this bullet, use three and three- 
tenths (3.3) grains of Bull’s-eye. 

For a reduced load with the same bullet, use 
two and five-tenths (2.5) grains of Bull’s-eye in 
the 38 long Colt cartridge. The reason for using 
the long Colt cartridge with the reduced load 
is because this cartridge case is smaller and does 
not allow the small charge of powder to spread 
out so much. 
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Park Your Gun and 
Cioome In! 


This tent at Camp Perry is unlike any in other camps—the Happy Hunting Ground 
for yarn hunters and story trappers. If you have ever shot anything from a mouse to a 
moose or from a bear to a bull’s-eye, come in and join the session. There will be lots 
of others on hand. 


The Western tent at Perry has always been a gathering place for the men who have 
followed big game from Alaska to the Tropics. You don’t have to be a member of the 
“barrel benders union” to pick up a lot of good range dope or to hear the best offerings 
of the heavy hitters in the story league. 


The old timers know that you can always find the hottest sessions at Western headquarters 
on Commercial Row. Come in any time; we will try to save a perch for you and your friends. 


Interesting exhibits of the exclusive Western develop- long range shotgun load will be on view at Camp Perrr. 
ments such as Lubaloy, the non-fouling jacket metal, If you are unable to see these in person, just send us 
boat-tail and open point expanding bullets, Marksman your name and we will be glad to mail you booklets 
super-accurate 22 L. R.’s, and Super-X the famous describing any one of these features. 


Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, IIL. 
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U. 8S. OLYMPIC AND INTERNATIONAL PISTOL TEAM 


U. 8. OLYMPIC AND INTERNATIONAL RIFLE TEAM 


STAZON PRODUCTS nxctupinc CHLOROIL 





With all the United States to pick from, and having facilities for getting 
the best of everything, our International Rifle Teams have used Stazon 
Products for the last four years. They use the best—are you? or are 
you trusting to luck? The best costs no more. Why not use it? If Stazon 
Products are good enough for our -world’s individual and team cham- 
pions, they will satisfy the most exacting. 


If your dealer does not handle 
Stazon Products send us his name 
and one dollar for the Stazon Gun 
Kit, containing all four products. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 
4th and Brown Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enclosed please find $1.00 for one Stazon Kit. 


a 








Name 
Address 
Dealer's Name 
SGT. FISHER, WORLD'S CHAMPION 1923 AND 1924 
OLYMPIC CHAMPION 1920 AND 1924 MAJ. BOLES CLEANING WITH CHLOROIL 
A USER OF CHLOROIL AND 8STAZON ETCETERA RS RR DURING THE MATCHES AT RHEIMS 
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DEPENDABLE RECOIL MEANS 


CONFIDENCE IN SHOOTING 


For confidence in shooting: 
Uniform Velocity Even Patterns Dependable Recoil 


It is one of the first laws of nature that “to every 
action there is an equal and opposite reaction.” This 
explains why recoil depends largely on velocity. 


The elements of recoil are: 
Weight of gun Muzzle velocity Weight of shot charge 
Weight of wads Weight of powder charge 

A powder that has an abnormally “light” recoil 
lacks velocity, penetration and killing power. 

There are two kinds of recoil,—dependable and 
regular, variable or irregular. 

As recoil depends largely on velocity, if the ve- 
locity is uniform, the recoil is sure to be uniform 
and dependable. 

Du Pont hard grain bulk smokeless powder easily 
excells all other bulk powders in uniformity of 
velocity, in resisting moisture and being less affected 
by climatic changes. 

Du Pont gives the lowest breech pressure for 
standard and uniform velocities, resulting in the high- 


est percentage patterns as well as the most even and 
effective. 


Du Pont a is the only hard grain bulk 
powder on the market. 


Shoot du Pont year after year in your fa 
vorite shell and you get the same uniform, hard 
hitting velocity and the same dependable recoil. 


The result is confidence and satisfaction. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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How Well Do You 


Give yourself a chance. 


Fire a thousand shots to get your hand in. 





Know Your Rifle? 


You may want to use regular factory loaded 


cartridges in the woods, but unless the world treats you better than average, you cannot afford enough of them to practice 


as you need to. 


But you can load your own. Write for what you want, to be sent by mail freight or express. Primed cases must go by 
express or freight, but we remove primers and mail where desired. Deliveries are made promptly. We do not substitute. 
Prices are net at Julian—transportation is extra. Terms are cash with order or C.O0.D. Money will be returned promptly 


if we cannot ship the goods. 


-30-1906 Caliber New Empty Cases. Nearly all F. A. make, 
primed and unprimed. These are first quality cases, that will stand 
all proper maximum pressures. Not cheap brass. Primers are sure- 
fire, and cases are clean and new in every way. Our price is 20% 
below the D. C. M. list, and is the lowest open to you today. 
Price, $1.80 a hundred. 

Bullets. High grade and very uniform 150-grain bullets, full 
cupro-nickel jackets. These are target grade bullets, not to be com- 
pared to war-time average. They will give an excellent account of 
themselves when loaded with full charges, for any range. No other 
bullet is so successful for reduced loads in Springfield and other .30 
caliber rifies, in front of about 14 to 18 grains of No. 80 or proper 
charges of du Pont bulk shotgun or Hercules Unique powders. 
Diameter of these bullets runs consistently around .3085-inch. Price, 
only 80 cents a hundred. 

A Few Lead Bullets. Ideal 308268, cast, sized to .311l-inch, and 
lubricated in a press. This is the old ‘‘Riot’’ bullet. It is very ac- 
curate in Springfield, Krag, and other .30 caliber rifles. Weight 187 
grains. Alloy hard. Pree 80 cents a hundred. 

Match Ammunition. N. R. A. shooters and other .30-1906 rifle 
owners who are sick of the war-time cartridges, should get some of 
these. They practically equal the best and latest National Match 
ammunition in accuracy up to 600 yards, but cost you only about half 
the price of that now. For all practice shooting they are good enough 
to compete in any company, and for all matches except the longest 
range nothing better is needed. Frankford Arsenal make, primers not 
crimped, cases of A-1 brass, packed in regular bandoleers of 60 car- 
tridges each, and solder-sealed 1,200 to the case. Everything bright 
and clean. Some cases are of heavy steel, with hinged lid, and pro- 
vision for padlock. Price, $2.75 per single bandoleer. WRITE FOR 
LOW FIGURES ON QUANTITIES. 

-30-40 Caliber New Empty Cases of first- quality, suitable for 
maximum Krag loads. High grade brass, uncrimped primers, heavy, 
clean and bright. All Frankford Arsenal make, in boxes of 20. We 
have had several customers reorder several times after they saw the 
first shipment. Good .30-40 cases such as these are hard to find now 
at any price. Our Price, only $1.80 a hundred. 

Bullets. These .30-40 target bullets are the ones with which 
shooters of the Krag hung up records at all ranges. High grade cupro- 
nickel full jacketed, weigh consistently 220 grains, diameter .30825, 
varying only a quarter-thousandth. Price 80 cents a hundred. 

6.5 mm. Caliber New Empty Cases. U. S. C. Co. make, in boxes 
of 20, unprimed. Bright, clean, mouths bevel-reamed. Grade A-1 
brass. Price $2.00 a hundred. 

7 mm. Caliber New Empty Cases. Remington make, in boxes of 
50. All primed, sure-fire and good. Brass is excellent. There is 
nothing better available on the market today at double our price, and 
the quantity is stricly limited. Price $2 a hundred. 

Bullets. Very uniform full jacketed target grade bullets, cupro- 
nickel, weigh 175 grains, in boxes of 25. Remington make. Price, 
$2 a hundred. 

7.65 mm. Caliber Bullets. 215-grain full jacketed, round nose 
bullets, 80 cents a hundred. Primed Remington Cases, strictly high 
grade—wWrite for prices. 

-303 British Caliber New Empty Cases. Primed, Winchester make, 
in boxes of 25. These cases are of superior brass, primers are sure- 


fire. They are very desirable. Price $1.80 a hundred. 
Bullets. Target grade 174-grain standard full jacketed, cupro- 
nickel. This is the Mark VII spitzer. It can be used in 7.62 Russian 


if loaded deeply, and the regular powder charge reduced a little; also 
in tightly bored 8 mm. rifles. Price 80 cents a hundred. 

-25-35 Caliber (Marlin) 

-25-36 Cases. Primed, Remington shells in boxes of 25, in first- 
class condition. Primers are sure-fire. The .25-36 caliber components 
are hard to obtain. Shooters owning this size should lay in a good 
supply. Price, $1.63 a hundred. 

Note.—A limited number of 117-grain soft point and full jacketed 
bullets for this caliber are available to purchasers of above cases. 

-25-35 Caliber New Empty Cases. Primed, in boxes of 25. These 
are Winchester cases, with No. 5 primer, high grade, bright and clean 
mouths bevel-reamed. Price, $1.62 a hundred. 

Bullets. A limited number of 117-grain soft point and full jack- 
eted bullets will be available to purchasers of cases, at 75 cents a 100. 

Lead Bullets. 117-grain, factory-swaged, alloy hard, lubricant 
good. Will stand 1,400 or 1,500 f. s. velocity, and make excellent 
practice and small game ammunition. Many use them for deer. 
Price, 75 cents a hundred. 

-32-40 Caliber Lead Bullets Only. These are the standard—the 
bullets which ‘‘made’’ the .32-40. They are Winchester and Reming- 
ton factory swaged, and the lubricant is in good condition. Bases 
are true. They will do fine shooting. Alloy is very soft. They will 
shoot better in 8 mm. rifles than most full power factory ammunition 
of that caliber when they are loaded to give about 1,400 foot velocity. 
Price, 75 cents a hundred. 

-32 Special Caliber New Empty Cases. Winchester make, clean 
and bright, primed, in boxes of 25. Price, $2 a hundred. 

Bullets (Soft Point). boxes of 25. Only a few left. $1 a hundred. 

Bullets (Lead Alloy). rather soft, Winchester factory swaged, 
lubricant good. The twist of .32 Special rifles is slow enough to permit 
use of this bullet at 1,500 f. s. velocity. Unexcelled for practice and 
fine for deer. Price, 75 cents a hundred. 


-30-30 Caliber New Empty Cases. Grade A-1 Winchester cases, 
No. 5% primer, in boxes of 25 each. Mouths of cases bevel-reamed to 
take bullets easily. A hand loader cannot afford to resize and re- 
prime fired cases when new ones which always fit any .30-30 rifle 
without sticking, and always hold bullets tightly are available at 
$1.62 a hundred. : 

-35 Winchester, Model 1895 New Empty Cases. Primed, Reming- 
ton make, sure-fire, bright and clean, with mouths bevel-reamed to 
take bullets easily. These new cases hold jacketed bullets firmly with- 
out crimping. In boxes of 50. Price, $2.50 a hundred. 

Bullets. Winchester soft point jacketed bullets, standard in every 
way, just as you see them in factory cartridges. With them and 
Government Pyro or du Pont No. 20 powder, or Hercules Hi Vel, you 
can load your own full power hunting ammunition. Or with bulk 
shotgun powder or No. 80 or Unique you can load very useful reduced 
ammunition. In boxes of 25, weigh 250 grains, diameter .357-inch. 
Price, 1.25 a hundred. 

-38-55 Caliber New Empty Cases. Primed, smokless tindented) 
type in boxes of 25 and of 50. Price, $1.50 a hundred. 

Bullets. 255-grain soft pointed, jacketed.. Price 80 cents a 100. 

Bullets. 255-grain, grooved lead, factory standard, lubricated and 
properly sized, in boxes of 25. Price, 80 cents a hundred. 

-38-55 Bullets. One lot, 2,200 only, of 255-grain full jacketed 
bullets. Some of them have jacketed grooved; others have plain, 
smooth jacketed. All measure standard .375-inch in diameter and 
are of Winchester and UMC makes, with flat points. These are the 
bullets which, with others, built the .38-55 reputation for accuracy 
and killing power. They are ideal for all practice shooting and for 
small game killing, in both full power and reduced loads. Price 70 
eents a hundred; $5.00 a thousand. 

-44-40 Caliber, Rifle and Revolver New Empty Cases. Only a few 
boxes left. Primed, Winchester make. Price $1.25 a hundred. 

Bullets. Full jacketed, 200-grain, more accurate than any others 
in .44-40 rifles. They have deep crimping cannelure to prevent re- 
ceding in cases. Price $1 a hundred. 

Bullets (Lead). Factory swaged bullets, standard for both rifles 
and revolvers. Soft, pure lead. Price 80 cents a hundred. 

-40-70 Caliber New Empty Cases. This is the Model 1886 Win- 
chester bottle-necked cartridge. Cases are Winchester, in boxes of 25, 
with 2%W smokeless primer, and indented ring to prevent bullets re- 
ceding on smokeless powder. Price $1.50 a hundred. 

Bullets. Factory swaged, 330-grain, diameter .403-inch, lubricant 
good. Price $1 a hundred. 

.45-70 Caliber New Empty Cases. Primed. These are Remington 
make chiefly, and are smooth without cannelure to stop bullet. They 
are heavy, solid-head, strong cases, width mouths ready-reamed to 
take bullets. In boxes of fifty. Price $2.10 a hundred. 

Bullets. .295-grain, full jacketed, grooved, full diameter. Price 
$1.50 a hundred. 300-grain, grooved lead, lubricated, sized about .458. 
This is the factory standard swaged bullet of Winchester make. 
Price $1 a hundred. .405-grain, full jacketed, full diameter, Winches- 
ter and Remington. Price $1.50 a hundred. 405-grain grooved lead 
bullets, lubricated, Winchester and Remington factory standard swaged, 
with hollow base. Alloy 1 to 16, tin and lead. Good clean-cut stand- 
ard bullets, useful for target and hunting, for both full power and 
reduced loads. Price $1.25 a hundred. 

Bullets. One lot, 5,000 only, of 500-grain lead bullets. These 
are the old U. S. Army standard. The Winchester make is about 
.457-inch in diameter; Remington about .458- or .459-inch. Both one 
part tin to sixteen parts lead. Standard three-grooved, with slightly 
cupped base—very clean-cut and attractive. In boxes of twenty-five. 

With this bullet the .45-70 is only slightly less accurate than .30 
Springfield rifies. Its thousand-yard score was not beaten until in 
very recent years. At 200 yards today a skilled shooter is required 
to demonstrate the difference. And there is no better .45 caliber 
bullet for killing big game. 

Price, less than the tin and lead alloy costs on the market, as 
these bullets run 14 to the pound. 100 for $1.25; 1,000 for $11.50. 

Mushroom or Express Bullets. These are factory-made, partly 
jacketed Hollow Point bullets. The entire front, ahead of bands, of 
soft lead fully exposed, and the rear or bearing section jacketed, with 
grooves in the jacket. These grooves contain lubricant. A patented 
bullet, popular just before the .30-40 and .30-30 rifles came out. 

Prices, .45 caliber, weight 245 grains, $1.50 a hundred; .38-55 
caliber, weight 233 grains, $1 a hundred; .32 caliber, (.312-inch 
diameter) weight 100 grains. $1 a hundred. The .312-inch, 100-grain 
bullet makes one of the finest available little projectiles for light 
loads in .30 caliber rifies for small game killing. 

Shotgun Shells and Wads .410-Gauge Remington make only. 


20-Gauge, Remington ‘‘Arrow,’’ Winchester ‘‘Leader,’’ Peters 
‘‘Ideal,’’ and ‘“Target.’’ These are all high brass New Empty Shells, 
factory primed with standard primer, all 2% inches long. They are 


in new condition, clean and bright. 

Wads are in complete assortment to load above cases. 

We have a few 12-gauge wads. 

Write for Prices on Quantities Desired 

.45 Automatic Pistol Cases and Bullets. At only 80 cents a 
hundred, we have Frankford Arsenal and Winchester cases, primed 
or unprimed. Primers are surefire and good. Cases are in boxes of 
twenty or fifty, and are new, clean, bright and entirely desirable. 

Bullets. Standard Frankford Arsenal full jacketed $1 a hundred. 


Address: J. R. Mattern, Julian, Penna. 
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Notice the cut above. 
a reduced load with the same windage. 
at 100 yards. 


efficiency and more rapidly. 
every particular. 


Central Station. 












234-240 East 39th Street 


A New Design of .30-Caliber, 154- 
Grain Cast Bullet 


A B. & M. timely introduction! It shoots fine 
groups. It is especially consistent in long strings. 
It is light enough to stand speeding up well with 
smokeless powder without fusing the base, and heavy 
enough to hold kinetic energy. 


LOOK AT ITS POINTS! 

1.— It has an extra wide, strong base band of full dia- 
meter to check gas-cutting and fusion. 

2.— Bearing bands are not too narrow as in older bullets. 

3.— Lubricant grooves are of correct width in proportion to bands. 
Their depth is much less than usual, as excess lubricant unbai- 
ances bullets. Lots of grease is carried well forward on bullet, 
where it is really needed. 

4.— A beveled seating cannelure or crimping groove is located as a 
guide to correct loading, or to prevent bullets receding in tubular 
magazines. It places the front bearing of bullet snugly into rifle 
lands. 

5.— ‘A square-edged dirt-scraper band is carried in front—a big help to 
consistent accuracy. 

6.— The bullet’s forward bearing consists of a .301-inch section to ride 
the lands; a .305-inch section to meet the throat-bevel; and a 
.31l-inch section to close the gun chamber gas tight. 

This is one of the best .30 caliber bullets in existence. Why rely 
on jacketed bullets for fine accuracy within 200 yards? 

CHARGES 

In .20-1906, .30-40, .303 British, small bored 8 mm., 7.65 mm. and 
7.62 Russian, 9.5 grains du Pont No. 80 powder, or 5 grains Hercules 
Unique powder develop about 1,100 f. s. velocity; while 13.5 grains 
du Pont No. 80 powder or 8 grains Hercules Unique powder develop 
1,350 to 1,410 f. s. velocity. 

In .303 and .300 Savage, .30-30 and .30 rimless, 8.5 grains of du 
Pont No. 80 powder, or 4.5 grains of Hercules Unique powder develop 
about 1,150 f. s. velocity; while 12 grains du Pont No. 80 powder or 
7 grains Hercules Unique powder develop between 1,350 and 1,425 f. s. 
velocity. All pressures are low. 

The Proof lies in the shooting! Learn more about this B. & M. 
bullet, and about others of improved and superior designs now avail- 
able here. Ask for ‘‘Folder Four,’’ mentioning this magazine and 
your rifle. 


BELDING & MULL — Philipsburg, Penna. 


Makers of De Luxe Cleaning Rods and Outfits, made 
for latest cleaning methods. Makers of Bullet Molds, 
Cast bullets, Gas Check Cups, Scope Sights and Scope 
Sight Mounts, unequaled for practical serviceability. 
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An Accurate Barrel and a Well Fitting Stock 


All riflemen appreciate the advantages which come from an accurate barrel and a well fitting stock. 
rifle you can hit consistently and hit in a hurry. Without them your rifle is not efficient. We make a speciality of rebarreling and restocking rifles. 
Our customer wanted a most accurate barrel for the .250-3000 Savage cartridge, and one which would fire the full charge and 
We fitted him with such a barrel which will make groups of two inches and under with either ammunition 
We also fitted it with a special stock with high comb for use with the Belding and Mull hunting telescope sight. The Savage Model 
1899 action is particularly efficient with the telescope sight because neither interferes in any way with the operation of the other, and the telescope 
can be mounted low down on top where it comes more nearly into the same line as the metallic sights and can therefore be used with greater 
We make a ten strike with this rifle, and we can do the same with yours, carrying out your ideas and suggestions in 
Or we can build you a rifle from the ground up, or remodel your Springfield rifle for you. There is still time to do such work 
before this hunting season if you hurry. Send for our circulars, or call on us when in New York. We are only five minutes walk from Grand 
By all means see our Eiderdown Sleeping Robes and Air Mattresses if you are going hunting in the North this year. 


Griffin & Howe, Inc., Rifle Makers 
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With these features incorporated in your 





New York City, N. Y. 






































The Name Guarantees 
Quality and Accuracy 


Made by the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd. 


You Are on the Threshold of 
the Active Fall Shooting Season! 






















Therefore, add to your equipment by im- 
mediately sending for your copy of our 
interesting and authoritative book, espe- 
tially prepared in your interest. 















“Scientific Cleaning of the Barrels 
of Modern Firearms” 
















embodies important facts which will in- 
sure the long life and efficiency of your 
Rifle, Shotgun or Pistol. 















Send for these Practical Pointers 

































JONAS B. OGLAEND., INC., 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Fraser Co., 
152 Peel St., Montreal, Canada. 























If you are going abroad this year, be sure 
to pay us a visit at Birmingham, England. 
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pes cae sure kills 
AE that thrill 
you torecall 


A month from now—perhaps less— 
you'll be out on the trail once more! 


If it’s birds you’re after, the sturdy 
Stevens shotguns—with a pedigree of 
sixty years behind them—will bring 
down anything from quail to wild tur- 
key. Beginning with the trim little .410 
gauge double—straight through to the 
hard-hitting 12 gauge repeater—each 
Stevens is built for three things—accu- 
racy, strength and a reasonable price. 


And when you’re out for small and 
medium game, the Savage Sporter fam- 
ily in three calibers, .22, .25-20 and 
.32-20 will drop anything from a 
rabbit to a lynx. The speed and power 
of the two larger calibers are great 
enough even to handle big game in an 
emergency. 

Into the slender grace of this latest sporting 
model has been built the same action as in the 
famous N. R. A. Match Rifle. 

The new improved bolt-action is a marvel for 
smoothness and quickness. It half cocks on the 
opening stroke—full cocks when you drive it 
home—a smooth gliding action you can work 
with the hollow of your hand. 

For bagging game or for the finest kind of 
range shooting you'll find a Savage or Stevens 

that is just what you want. Ask your dealer 


to show you these complete lines or write 
us direct for illustrated catalogs. 


La] 


ee ed ee ee 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 107, Utica, N. Y. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 157, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Savage Sporter 
Bolt-action repeater — in- 
terchangeable magazine — 
easy and sure loading 
magazine action — fin- 
ished in genuine Ameri- 
can walnut. Chambered 
in three calibers for all 
kinds of small and me- 
dium game, or for accu- 
rate target work. 


Price including Tax 
Model Caliber 


The Stevens 330 


A beautiful double barreled 
hammerless shotgun — case 
hardened frame—pistol grip 
~selected black walnut stock. 


For remarkably low prices: . 23 A .22 $19.50 
-410 Gauge $30.00 23 B .25-20 23.50 
12, 16,20 Gauge 27.50 23 C  .32-20 23.50 





SAVAGE-STEVEN S 

















































You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better im Marble’s Sights. 
; In the Marble 

range you will 

find a sight for 


en Rear Sight 

Does not lock up 

but is held up by 

a double - acting 

Si ad ields when struck and auto- 
matically ck into position. Can’t be 
injured by cneche or blows. Always ready 
for accurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 
has pistol grip stocic. 4 $4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the — timber, 
under any umstances 
and will not “blur”. Will 
show same color on "differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 
ers. When ordering, send old front si 
sample. With medium bead, each, 





Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintest ray oflight. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and }4 in. $1.00 each. 


Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position by the 
spring of the long fiat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 


fiijoe, pow foster, can’t sup; you, we will 
ll your order direct. ‘or 1924 catalog 


Marble Arms & M ECo. 
502 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, 
683 





—————— 
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° HE 
“Felt Neither Heat nor Cold’’ «© («€ CE yp») > » me 
“A surveying trip of a month, with very entiches 
cold and warm nights ; temperatures from ; — 
30 to 90 degrees, but 1 slept admirably— ZF pojsitic 

I felt neither heat nor cold at all! No = 
better bag on the market, I’m sure.”— —— 
Ivan BLOocH. s * scripti 
FIALA PATENT enly, 
thereo: 


SLEEPING BAG HOFEMAN ZF ! in wetks 
Weighs but five pounds; i 





h 
warm as thirty pounds of wivile 
blankets. No hooks, strings, atac 
or crude contraptions. Write advert 
for circulars and prices. vertise 

GURLEY’S “Forester” Box should 
Compass; three-inch needle; prior t 
Regular $4.00 value; special, 
i postpaid, $2.00. ant oe 
Single and “double barrel "3? oy 
rifles for Alaskan and Afri- X € — 
can big game. ms °. 
p, Touring, or Expedition 7 +? f 
Equipment. Let us furnish estimates. We 4 .% ‘F 
know your needs by actual experience— es e 
Arctic to Equator. a “3? are 
ANTHONY FIALA be € GEO 
25 Warren St. FIALA OuTFITs INc. New York Hoffman rifles are built to your order 4 re there 
in one of the best equipped factories of oy “s mens 
its kind in the world, manned by the ra | “ earl 
largest aggregation of expert gun builders S é. y 
ever assembled into one organization. * “3 Euro 
These rifles are unrivalled for superior A % lectic 














SHOOTING shooting qualities and easy handling in «> S help 
action. Their detail and finish reflect & 4 ) 

that high order of craftsmanship which ea cS 272 

ACCESSO R IE S made the blades of Damascus and old : -_ 
Toledo world-famous. — 
Everything to interest a rifleman. Your inquiry will bring you complete and specific information —_ 
Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out, on the rifle, shotgun or small arm in which you are interested. a 
° 2 i 
ee THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY &4her.2i" Stee new 
New York Office, 25 Warren St. - Capt. J. H. Portugal — 
Savas 
a Repairing Pumice tonto mens ee = 
178 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. b E Seaulh hemeotersimetienninnan, cocking, Seibedalions’ Cost. 
Vy xper LS repaicing or blucing. Your full eatisfaction fs guaranteed” Tare 
wear. 
recei] 
KE {> >.}»»D»»’ - 
FO 
$7; 
220-¢ 
Brow 
$3; . 
MAN, 
Life, 
ham! 
FECKER QUALITY H15, 
5-A | 
{ enc eee OCALe nt ot Is being proven every day on all rifle ranges 3 
THE ONE YOU ASKED FO : 
adr wek se Poet At the Eastern Small Bore Tournament, July 2nd to 6th, Fecker Scopes a 
MODERN - BOND CORP. were used by the following winners: , A 
ter / 
813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. ay Preliminary Palma Match H. Jd. Wood 225-30 Vs Lake 
HAND BOOK e Small here Geaneer Shae a es Hillbern *soxiee 

AND CATALOG OF LOADING TOOLS, 10 CENTS + SR ee Ee eat ine ie oes ar 
- Camp Perry Special Match L. 4. Miller 393 — 
Small Bore Individual L. Theo. Everett 246x250 light 
Eastern Small Bore Team National Capitel Rifle Club 973x1000 fittec 
ae eee gE 
. - C 
INSTRUCTIONS IN LEARNING ne nas Biased Winchester Scopes rebuilt by Fecker) 7 r 
ACCURATE PISTOL SHOOTING ena}, > | “ 
. 50-yd. & 100-yd. Reentry Matches 7” 1. Leizear 10-ir 

By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 200-yd. Reentry cud ‘Wane tae a ice . 
Swiss Reentry = © Sheenee oy 
Single copies and under ten, 50c each. 30 Consecutive Bulls at 200 Yards Rich 
esi biti a Get Behind a Fecker Scope for Results Like Time! :.. 


Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas, 
Rifle Range Detachment, 
Parris Island, S. C. 


J. W. Fecker Bric 
5606 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 
ments a _—— in the classified columns 
THE CAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 

satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
posal of surplus shooting equipment, or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearms. 


Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is one up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text pean noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 


Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have already made use of the subscriber’s 
privilege may take advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or t thereof. No 
advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 








“FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY’”’ 
are a Specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ At all times 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select samples of 
early American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A 


FOR SALE—.351 Winchester Self Loader 
with special charcoal polish bore, nickel steel 
barrel, checked grip, extra magazine, 25 car- 
tridges. Carefully used one season. Bore and 
mechanism perfect. Exterior in 98 per cent 
new condition. Cost $62, sell for $32. New 
condition, Remington 12-gauge 30-inch full 
choke pump shotgun, $30. “Gold Medal” grade 
Savage .22 caliber Model 1914 slide action rifle, 
with special sights. Has beautiful curly walnut 
stock, checked pistol grip. Some engraving on 
receiver. Fired fifty times. Factory condition. 
Cost $36.50, take $26. Colt’ Officer’s Model 
Target, cal. .388 Special, gold bead sight. Bore 
and mechanism perfect, outside shows a little 
wear. Price $25. Any of the above sent on 
receipt of $5, balance C. O. D. V. F. Shafer, 
Box 535, Needles, California. 170 


FOR SALE—New Bond .30-’06 loading tool, 
$7; 1,000 .30 150-grain bullets, $7; 630 Krag 
220-grain bullets, $4; 1,200 cases, .30-'06, $6; 
Browne & Sharpe %-inch micrometer caliper, 
$3; Arms and the Man and AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, February 1, 1922, to date, $3; Outdoor 
life, February 1922 to March 1924, $2; 12-ga. 

mer shotgun, Damascus, sole leather case, 
$15. Want Colt P. P. Special six-inch, .22, and 
5-A scope. Perry Frazer, Ridgewood, N. J. 166 


SELL OR TRADE—.35 Winchester Auto- 
matic; .32 Colt Automatic; .32 English make 
automatic short barrel, a good gun. WANT— 
Three .32-20’s or .38 Colt Army Specials, barrel 
and cylinder, interior immaterial. Must be 
cheap and mechanically perfect. .351 Winches- 
ter Automatic, cheap. H. Z. Halliwell, Schroon 
Lake, N. Y. 168 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Hensoldt Dialyt 
Prism Binoculars 6x36 mm., center focus, 
brand new with tan leather case, $45. Parker 
lightweight 12-gauge GH grade stock and action 
fitted with grade CH barrels, weight 6lb. 10 oz., 
$55. Want Winchester 12- or 16-gauge Trap 
Grade with ribbed barrel. C. C. Brown, 6041 
McPherson, St. Louis, Mo. 167 


FOR SALE—Remington Navy Pistol .22 cal., 
10-inch Remington barrel, $25. Colt’ New Serv- 
fee .45 caliber 71%4-inch barrel, $16. Win. 5-A 
Scope, with mounts, $20. Win. Reloader .32-20, 
With moulds, $3.50. All in fine condition. J. K. 
Rich, Cato, N. Y. 169 


_ 


FOR SALE—.22 auto., in excellent condition, 
With holster and Marble’s pocket, revolver, rod. 
Price $25. If interested write me. E. J. 
Mikulas, 1514 12th Ave., E., Cedar Rapids, nue, 

165 


FOR SALE—2,000 antique firearms at 
reasonable prices. Send six cents in stamps 
for 24-page price list. Let me know your 
special wants along any line of antique 
firearms. I am always anxious to buy 
single specimens or entire collections. Joe 
Kindig, Jr., 336 West Philadelphia Street, 
York, Pennsylvania. Cc 


FOR SALE—.38 F. & W. Revolver, 2-inch 
barrel, fair shape, double action, $2.50. Manton 
double percussion shotgun, London twist steel 
barrels, good. Best offer. 31 percussion Colt 
engraved, 5-inch octagonal barrel, fine shape, 
mold 100 caps, $6.50 prepaid. Remington .44 
percussion 8-inch octagon barrel, fine condition, 
100 caps and 50 balls, $7.50 prepaid. Reming- 
ton .41 Deringer, nickel plated, good shooting 
shape, 10 cartridges, $7 prepaid. Wm. H. 
Foster, Route E, Lafayette, Indiana. 181 


FOR SALE—.22 S. S. Takedown target rifle, 
Swiss Martini under lever falling block action, 
double set trigger, richly engraved with game 
scenes in relief, 26-inch octagon barrel, com- 
bination disc, detachable open, aperature front 
on matted ramp, pistol grip and cheek rest, 
sling swivels, shotgun butt, Marbles cleaning 
outfit, case, $50. Might trade on good 10- or 
12-gauge shotgun. J. L. Avery, 1227 Sherwin 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 178 


FOR SALE—.44 Remington Revolver, 7%4-in. 
barrel, shot about ten times, handsomely en- 
graved, pearl handles, $35. Remington 10-inch 
.22 caliber pistol, handsomely engraved, mast- 
odon ivory fore-end, super finely engraved stock. 
Shot about 75 times, $45. Remington No. 4 
auto. loading ,25 caliber rifle, .25-3000 or regular 
Remington .25, shot probably 20 times, $50. All 
perfect. J. R. Bevis, 3316 So. Penn. St., Denver, 
Colorado. 172 


NOTICE—Fifty dollars buys a new .256 New- 
ton Takedown Rifle, never shot excepting ten 
times to line up sights. Special Newton Mi- 
crometer peep sight on firing pin. Sling swivels. 
Sling strap. Carrying case. One box of New- 
ton wire pointed cartridges. First offer takes 
the gun. Every detail guaranteed as above. 
Howard E. Wescott, 941 Chestnut St., Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 177 


WANTED—Ideal No. 3 reloading tool, double 
adjustable, for .38 S. & W. Special. Must be in 
good condition. State price wanted. J. H. 
Grove, 2128 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 179 


WANTED TO TRADE—A. H. Fox 12-gauge 
shotgun, AE grade, Lyman sights, Silvers recoil 
pad, gun in factory condition. WANT—.30 
caliber Match Springfield with heavy barrel. 
E. S. Arthur, Luther, Oklahoma. 171 


WANTED—Double 30-inch Damascus barrel, 
both full for 12-gauge Parker. Also Colt double 
rifle and old Colt, Lefever and other gun cata- 

logues. Walter P. Reynolds, Olney, Texas. 
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ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIRE- 
ARMS (new and used) sold, exchanged, 
and bought. Large Stock — reasonable 
prices! Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peter- 
borough, N. H. b 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OR SHIFT THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. H. Hun guns and 
near COLTS NEVER were found here. If you 
want to help fight the fanatics or BUY OR 
TRADE REAL GUNS with absolute protection 
on 10% where 300 are Kept on hand for your 
convenience in every TYPE with the cheapest 
RIGHT and the rest NEW SHIP YOUR STAMP 
inside. Can YOU imagine Coolidge or Dawes 
giving a fanatic $7,000 of OUR MONEY be- 
cause he was winged by an “enforcement???? 
officer’’???? Frankly we cannot. D 


WANTED FOR CASH—High grade 12-gauge 
American double with auto, ejector and two sets 
of barrels. Describe fully. For Sale or Trade— 
Parker DHE 12-gauge double ejector 30-inch 
barrels right improved cylinder and left full, 
stock 154 x 254 x 12%, weight seven pounds one 
ounce, in new condition and with fine case, $100 
cost with case $175, or will trade for high 
grade double with 30-inch full choke barrels in 
— condition. Dunnlap Roddey, Rock Hill, 
s. > G 





FOR SALE—Springfield Sporter No. 1179176 
National Match Rifle, fitted with oil finished 
pistdl grip stock, not checked. Winchester 5-A 
Scope No. 2 mounts, Lyman 48 rear and gold 
bead front sights. Very accurate and in excel- 
lent condition, $100. 1-A Speed Kodak Zeiss 
Anistigmat 6.3 lens, direct view finder 1/10 to 
1/1,000 exposure focal plane shutter, developing 
tank, $30. Fred C. Roberts, Troy, Pa. 150 


FOR SALE—One &X Carl Zeiss ‘“Delactis” 
binocular. 40 mm. objective, 5 mm. exit pupil, 
light gathering power 25, field of view angular 
8.75 or 154 yards at 1,000 yards, weight 35 oz., 
individual focussing eyepieces, practically new 
$80. M. M. Works, Box 396, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 174 


FOR SALE—Model 16 .22 Remington auto., 
with Lyman 1-A, 6, 5-B, and Max. Silencer 
attached, $32. 1919 Savage .22 L. R. with 
Lyman 103 and sling, $24. P. N. Richards, 498 
Prince Ave., Athens, Georgia. 175 


FOR SALE—.32-40 Winchester reloading tool 
and mold, perfect, $2.50 .30-30 Ideal resizing 
die, new, $2. WANT—.30-40 d. adj. reloading 
tools. George F. Parker, Adams Center, N. Y. 

176 


FOR SALE—One Sporting Springfield 24-inch 
barrel, $50. One Sporting Springfield 30-inch 
barrel, $60, both guns in perfect condition. 

. R. McCay & Son, 839 Morton St., New 
Castle, Penna. B 


RIFLE RESTOCKING—Fine work guaran- 
teed, send or state what kind of wood and stock 
desired, send n or write to Henry H. Wolfe, 
ayton, Ohio. 173 





32 


FOR SALE—Brand new Winchester fancy 
grade Model 94, caliber .30, W. C. F., New 
Remington .30 caliber auto. Lyman sights, tools, 

$45. New Ottway 20-X Spotting 
Also Ottway 6-X binoculars for $30 
$96. Single trigger Ballard action, 
S. & W. Olympic Model, new, $20. New 
Peterson Winchester, $40. Niedner- —— 
.25-20, with tools and mold, $35. New B. S. 
$32. 50. Fine Ballard with 23-inch barrel, $30. 
Match Springfield with No. 48 sight, scope bases 
and trigger adjusted by Pope, $40. Stevens 6-X 
Scope and No. 1 mounts, $9. S. & W. .38 Spl. 
target gun, brand new, with 50 cartridges, $28. 
New Remington .44 caliber 10-inch barrel, by 
Barnes, $35. Fine pre-war Haenal Mannlicher 
9 mm. $30. New Winchester Model 1912, 16- 
and 20-gauge, $33 each. Marlin 20-gauge $33. 
Fine Musket .22 L. R., $13. New South Bend 
level winding reel, $15. Also have some large 
Ottway Spotting scopes. Will pay cash or trade 
for Ballard plain or engraved single trigger 
action, also a Winchester .22 L. R. Winder 
action. Fred N. Anderson, Suffern, N. Y. 159 


FOR SALE—Star-gauged Springfield, .30-’06, 
sporting model stock and regulation stock, inter- 
changeable. Equipped with telescopic sight, 
Lyman receiver sight, gold bead sporting, mi- 
crometer military leaf, regulation leaf sight and 
extra marine front sight. Rifle fired about 150 
times. Machine rest groups average 1.85 inches 
at 100 yards. Can be used as sporting rifie or 
regulation arm. Guaranteed perfect condition. 
Cost $90.90. First money order for $55 takes it. 
J. F. Bergesch, 624 East 57th St., No. Portland, 
Oregon. 151 


FOR SALE—Savage .22 Long N. R. A., like 
brand new. The rifle has varnished stock, 
standard sights, barrel tapped for telescope. A 
new No 368 Stevens telescope also goes with 
the outfit. First M. O. or certified check for 
$30 takes the outfit. Dr. P. A. Matteson, Ben- 
nington, Vermont. 164 


FOR SALE—Marlin .32-40 high power rifle 
with Marble sights, case, reloading outfit, shells 
and bullet molds for less than half price. Also, 
new Krag rifle, star-gauged, for $15. Dr. H. H. 
Wilson, Care H. W. Clark, Lewistown, anne. 

14 


WILL TRADE—7*%-inch S. A. A. Colt gold 
bead front sight. Fine Mex Holster and belt 
and a .45 1911 Government Model Auto. pistol. 
WANT—.44 S. & W. Special Target Pistol or 
new latest .45 Colt Auto. L. C. Read, San- 
dusky, Michigan. 145 
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FOR SALE—Pair French duelling Percussion 
pistols and outfit, highly engraved barrels and 
locks, carved stock, in case with all accessories ; 
weapons perfect except cracked fore-end on one 
pistol. Price, $40. Traintor percussion revolver 
in mahogany case complete with all accessories, 
first class condition, $15. Colt’s .41l-caliber 
Frontier grip, extra long barrel, nickeled, good 
shooting condition, with holster, $12. Merwin- 
Hulbert, .38-caliber and holster, shooting con- 
dition doubtful, $5. Silas Allen flintlock rifle, 
altered to percussion, one of the rare New Eng- 
land “Kentuckies,” $10. Frank Wesson .22-cali- 
ber rifle, shooting condition doubtful but can 
be relined, $6.00. Comdr. S. E. Barber, 3728 
Kanawha St., Chevy Chase, D. C. 153 


FOR SALE—Colt Auto. Pistol, .22 caliber, al- 
most new, $25. Mauser pre-war Pistol 54-inch 
barrel, with rifle stock, perfect, $27.50. 1895 
Winchester rifle, perfect, .30-40, perfect with re- 
loading tools, $30. 20-gauge Remington Pump, 
new, store sample, never fired, $42.50. 16-gauge 
Ithaca double barrel shotgun, field grade, al- 
most new, $27.50. F. W. Yelland, 309 Waltham 
St., West Newton, Mass. 160 


WANTED—Ideal Reloading Tool No. 8 for 
the .41 Long Colt Cartridge. State condition 
and price. Box “M. B.,” THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN. 163 


FOR SALE—Harper’s Ferry Model 1841 rifle, 
-54 cal, $4. Remington 1863 rifle, .58 cal., 
$3.50. Both percussion and in good shape. 
John P. Rehling, 5532 So. Seeley Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 157 


WANTED—Ideal Armory or Gang Molds for 
.44 S. & W. Special, .38 S. & W. Special, and 
.30 caliber bullets, also other calibers. What 
have you? Box “E. R.,” THE AMERICAN br = 
MAN. 1 


WANTED—Genuine Philadelphia Deringer. 
Must be marked. Must be in perfect shape, 
with all parts and no rust pits. Price reason- 
able. Small size preferred. W. J. Hayes, oo 
North 41st St., Omaha, Nebraska. 49 


FOR SALE—Arkansas best fox, coon, cat, 
deer, skunk, rabbit and squirrel hounds. Thirty 
years dog experience. Price list and terms free. 
W. B. Caraway, Alma, Arkansas. 155 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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FOR SALE—Mannlicher-Schoenauer 6.5 mm. 
Carbine, perfect inside, without scratch or blem- 
ish outside. Special points: Oil finished instead 
of usual varnish stock cut to 13% inches and 
fitted with soft rubber butt-plate. Lyman 
Ivory bead front and receiver rear sight. Amer- 
ican type single instead of double set trigger. 
$60. H. Vittinghoff, Winchester, Mass. 152 


FOR SALE—Heavy barrel match rifle. 28 
inches, muzzle diameter ‘%-inch, Springfield 
make, weight eleven pounds, Lyman 48 fixed 
base no slide, telescope sight blocks, checkered 
pistol grip stock, more drop than .22 Springfield, 
fired less than 600 shots, condition and accu- 
racy guaranteed, trial permitted, price $65. Box 
“W. E.,” THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 161 


ee 


WANTED—In exchange for a Springfield rifle 
in perfection condition a 20-gauge Remington, 
Winchester, or Marlin, or a good 20-gauge 
double. State what outfit you have or how you 
will trade. L. Nuesslein, 1119, 14th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 158 


FOR SALE—S. & W. .38 Special, target sights 
belt and Heiser holster, $34. Stevens Off-Hand, 
8-inch, $10. Busch 6-X Field Glass, leather 
case, $12. Lemaire 3-X Opera Glass, $4. Guns 
and Field Glass, like new. P. Wagaman, Wolf 
Ave., Chambersburg, Pa. 156 


FOR SALE—414 Stevens .22 rifle, with 
leather sling and B. S. A. tang sight with six 
apertures. This gun is in excellent condition, 
both inside and out. Bargain at $25. R. B 
Greig, 1100 Wanonah Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 148 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Pair Lyman 
48 Springfield or 3-power Fecker eyepiece to 
interchange with eyepiece on Winchester 5-A 
Scope. New condition. H. R. Maxfield, New 
Hartford, Conn. 147 


FOR SALE—One .30 caliber star-gauged 190% 
Springfield rifle, with strap, target sights an 
sight covers. 80 180-grain loaded cartridge: 
One 40-pwer spotting scope. Make offer. E. W, 
Skinner, Warren, Ohio. 158) 


FOR SALE—Over and Under shotguns in 125 
16-, 20-, 28-gauges in stock and made to ordef 
for trap or field work. Each gun guarantee 
for one year. Wm. F. Smith, 5619 N. 4th S 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


The American Rifleman 


Enclosed, find $ 


_issue. 


for my subscription to ‘“The American Rifleman,” 


Address 


State 


beginning with 


Subscription $2.00 per year to individual members of the NRA; or its affiliated clubs; 


$3.00 per year to others. 











“Demeter Got ’em All” 


In these words some one at the Sea Girt 
Small-Bore Matches summed up the achievement 
of George Demeter of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Rifle Club when he equalled a world’s record 
by registering a perfect score of 225 in the 


Dryden Match. The expression became the watch- 
word of the Labor Day meeting. In admiration 
of his splendid shooting, Mr. Demeter was greeted 
all along the line with “Demeter Got ’em All!” 





The Dryden Match consists of three fifteen- 
shot targets fired respectively at 150, 175 and 
200 yards. Mr. Demeter used the US .22 N.R.A.., 
demonstrating once again that this world-famous 
long-rifle cartridge shoots with unerring accuracy 
at all small-bore distances. 


As further evidence of its sure-shooting qual- cacece pmeten 
ities, it might be added that no less than three 
of the six individual, squadded, single-entry 
matches at the Sea Girt shoot were won by 
marksmen using the .22 N. R. A. “Demeter 
Got ’em All” in the Dryden Match, Walter 
Kelsey of the Roosevelt (N. Y.) Rifle Club won 
the Small-Bore Long-Range Match of twenty shots 
at 200 yards with a score of 99x 100, and Paul 
G. Peter of the Bear Rock Rifle Club, New 
Tripoli, Pa., led with 98 x 100 in the N. R.A. 
Small-Bore Match of ten shots at 100 yards. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 


Long Ritle Cartridges 

















Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In- 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 


The Scaling 
of Bud Dajo 


In March, 1906, the 6th Infantry, U.S. A., sup- 

ported by a detachment of cavalry and one of Vig y 
artillery, had driven the Moros to the summit of a Py, "any te 
Bud Dajo, an extinct volcano on the island of : A * ») 
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Jolo. Here the Moros fortified themselves strongly 
and poured down a murderous fire upon our ad- ae : 
vancing troops. mh 
The men of the 6th climbed the mountain slowly, 

at times being forced to drag themselves up by 

means of the vines and shrubs that clung to the 

slopes. Large boulders were rolled down upon 

them, and the wild yells of the natives filled the air. 


The Americans, at last, reached the summit and 
after a desperate hand-to-hand struggle killed or 
captured the entire band of Moros. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





